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FLAG  FACT  AND  FANCY 

Did  Betsy  Ross  make  the  first  U.S.  flag?  Everybody  knows  the  story  that 
she  stitched  it  after  a  drawing  supplied  by  George  Washington  in  1776. 
But  no  attempt  was  made  to  "sew  up"  her  claim  to  fame  until  1870,  when 
her  grandson,  William  J.  Canby,  published  it  as  a  story  she  had  told  him 
in  his  youth.  (She  died  in  1836  when  Canby  was  only  eleven.)  Although  it 
has  been  discredited  by  every  careful  flag  historian,  Canby's  tale  persists  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  American  children  from  nine  to  ninety. 

Was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  designed  by  an  individual— e.g.,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  John  Paul  Jones,  George  Washington,  John  Hulbert,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin?  The  closest  thing  to  a  legitimate  claim  is  that  for 
Hopkinson,  but  it  may  be  said  to  rest  on  a  "woozy"  foundation.  In  1780  he 
asked  the  government  to  reward  him  with  a  quarter  cask  of  wine  for  de- 
signing "the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America!"  But  his  spirituous  request 
was  turned  down  by  Uncle  Sam,  as  was  his  later  bill  for  work  on  the  flag. 
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Fine  Work 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  fine  work  being  done  on  THE  LINK  and  THE 
CHAPLAIN  and  wish  you  the  Lord's  continued  blessing  in  this  endeavor. 

—Chaplain,  Major,  George  E.  Mermen,  Hq.  3800th  AB  Wing,  USAF, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

Assists  the  Chaplain 

THE  LINK  is  superb!  It  supplements  and  assists  the  Protestant  chaplain's 
ministry  commendably.  Attached  please  find  check  for  $100.00  for  which  please 
enter  subscription  for  55  copies  for  one  year. 

— Chaplain,  Capt,  Douglas  A.  Harrell,  USAF,  Hq.  102  Air  Base  Group, 
APO  115,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Spiritual  Uplift 

In  my  three  years  with  the  USAF  I  personally  enjoyed  and  received  much 
spiritual  uplift  from  reading  THE  LINK.  Thanking  you  for  publishing  the  series 
"Who  We  Are." 

— Roscoe  V.  Stuber,  5707  Harney  St.,  Omaha  32,  Neb. 

A  New  Career 

So  this  is  retirement!  Here's  just  a  little  information  on  the  Retreat  House 
Administrator  you  mentioned  in  an  article  back  in  the  Spring  of  1960.  I  was  then 
at  Berchtesgaden,  Germany.  Little  did  I  think  that  the  four  years  spent  there 
would  finally  direct  me  to  a  new  career  after  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Army 
with  twenty-one  years  of  service. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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A  Salute  to  tke  J  lag 


WHEN  you  thrill  to  the  sight 
of  Old  Glory  dancing  in  the 
breeze  Flag  Day  or  the  Fourth  of 
July,  give  a  star-spangled  thought 
to  the  history  of  that  mighty  banner 
which  through  the  years  has  mirrored 
our  nation's  growth  and  greatness. 

While  all  Americans  take  pride  in 
their  flag,  few  know  its  high-flying 
story. 

Did  Betsy  Ross  make  the  first 
Stars  and  Stripes?  Historians  doubt 
it.  How  did  Old  Glory  get  its  nick- 
name? In  1831,  New  England  sea- 
man William  Driver,  bound  for  the 
Far  East,  unfurled  the  flag  and, 
stirred  by  the  sight,  cried  "I  name 
thee  Old  Glory!"  What  famous  fra- 
ternal organization  helped  pioneer 
the  observance  of  June  14  as  Flag 
Day?  It  was  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  the  Elks. 

Ben  Franklin  not  only  flew  his 
famous  kite;  some  of  our  earliest 
flags  flew  by  grace  of  his  teeming 
brain.  Franklin  designed  banners 
borne  into  battle  by  the  Colonists 
against  the  French  in  1747.  One  of 
these  flags  showed  a  serpent  in  sever- 
al pieces  and  read  "Unite  or  Die." 
Rattlesnake  flags  were  popular  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  one  depicting  a 


snake  coiled  to  strike,  the  legend 
reading  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 

Did  you  know  that  the  stripes  in 
our  flag  were  once  known  as  "The 
Rebellious  Stripes"?  During  the  un- 
certain period  following  clashes  with 
the  British  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Colonists  dreamed  up  a  standard 
that  was  both  a  compromise  and  a 
hope.  While  it  retained  Great  Brit- 
ain's Union  Jack  in  its  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  it  also  displayed  thir- 
teen red  and  white  stripes  in  honor 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  instead  of 
the  solid  red  of  the  British  flag. 
Known  as  the  Grand  Union  Flag, 
it  was  worn  as  a  badge  of  defiance 
by  Colonial  women — an  emblem 
sewn  to  their  shoes  and  dresses. 

The  stars  joined  the  flag  on  June 
14,  1777,  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress resolved  that  "The  flag  of  the 
united  states  be  13  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be  13 
stars  in  a  blue  field  representing  a 
new  constellation."  If  you  think 
there's  a  typographical  error  in  that 
quote,  you're  mistaken!  Our  leaders 
had  not  yet  come  to  think  of  their 
groping  country  as  the  t/nited  States. 


Flag  Day  this  year  marks  the 
185th  anniversary  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  But  did  you  know  that  Flag 
Day  first  received  official  govern- 
ment recognition  only  46  years  ago, 
when  President  Wilson  signed  a  Flag 
Day  Proclamation  in  1916?  The 
Presidential  stroke  of  pen  culminated 
a  thirty-one-year  struggle  by  various 
citizens  to  put  Flag  Day  "on  the 
map."  In  1885,  nineteen-year-old 
school  teacher  Bernard  Cigrand 
founded  the  National  Flag  Day 
Foundation.  The  Elks  took  up  the 
pioneering  cudgel  in  1907  and  their 
efforts  over  the  years  have  reaped 
handsome  patriotic  dividends.  In 
1949,  President  Truman  signed  a 
Joint  Resolution  requesting  that  Flag 
Day  be  proclaimed  annually  as  a 
national  observance.  Now  each  June 
thousands  of  Americans  in  fifty  states 
join  in  community-wide  programs 
honoring  the  anniversary  of  Old 
Glory's  birth. 

Glorious  Petticoat 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  waved 
bravely  at  the  Revolutionary  battles 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  Cowpens, 
S.  C,  but  it  has  seldom  flown  with 
more  heartwarming  distinction  than 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  in  August 
1777. 

Beseiged  Americans  there,  the 
story  goes,  unfurled  a  homemade 
flag  pieced  from  a  woman's  red 
petticoat,  a  white  shirt,  and  blue 
cloth  from  the  coat  of  Captain  Abra- 
ham Swarthout!  This  modest  ban- 
ner may  not  have  fluttered  elegantly 
in  the  breeze,  but  it  did  inspire  the 
defenders  to  hold  the  fort! 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  won  its  first 


formal  recognition  from  a  foreign 
country  on  February  14,  1778,  when 
John  Paul  Jones  sailed  his  sloop 
"Ranger"  into  Brittany  waters  and 
was  accorded  a  thundering  salute  by 
the  French  fleet. 

Flag   Oddities 

In  1793,  after  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky had  joined  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal states,  Congress  added  two 
stripes  to  the  flag.  It  was  this  fifteen- 
stripe  flag  that  Francis  Scott  Key 
celebrated  in  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  as  he  watched  the  flag  fly 
proudly  over  beleaguered  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Baltimore,  in  1814.  By  1818 
the  family  of  States  numbered 
twenty  and  a  bewildered  Congress 
realized  that  with  each  new  stripe 
the  flag  might  reach  staggering  pro- 
portions! So  on  April  4  of  that  year 
the  last  major  flag  act  was  passed, 
fixing  the  number  of  stripes  in  Old 
Glory  at  thirteen  and  specifying  that 
with  each  new  state  another  star  be 
added  to  the  blue  field. 

After  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  Lin- 
coln, the  assassin  leaped  to  the  stage 
of  the  old  Ford  Theater  and  his 
spur  caught  on  a  flag  draping  the 
Presidential  box.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  Old  Glory  tripped  up 
Booth.  But  according  to  Randle  Tru- 
ett,  Chief  of  the  History  Section  of 
the  National  Capital  Parks  System, 
Booth  snagged  on  a  "blue  banner  of 
the  Treasury  Guard"  that  hung  next 
to  Old  Glory. 

In  1889  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
Dakota  territories  would  be  admit- 
ted as  a  single  state.  One  flagmaker 
gambled  and  lost  on  this  eventuality. 
He  designed  a  thirty-nine-state  flag 


that  lasted  only  for  the  few  seconds 
between  the  signing,  by  President 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  the  two  Da- 
kota statehood  proclamations! 

The  flag  "nailed"  by  Admiral 
Peary  to  the  North  Pole  on  April  6, 
1909,  was  made  of  silk  taffeta  and 
painstakingly  sewn  by  his  wife! 

The  famous  flag  raised  over  Iwo 
Jima  in  World  War  II  was  loaned 
out  after  the  war  for  so  many  special 
occasions,  such  as  Marine  reunions 
and  Flag  Day  celebrations,  that  the 
Marine  Corps  Museum  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  finally  had  to  call  a  halt  for 
fear  of  wearing  the  flag  out! 

Where  is  the  oldest  American  flag? 
In  the  Historical  Museum  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  Vermonters  say  this 
faded  flag  flew  when  a  New  Hamp- 
shire brigade  under  General  John 
Stark  defeated  a  foraging  detach- 
ment sent  by  British  General  Bur- 
goyne  in  1777.  What  does  a  flag 
with  the  blue  field  down  mean?  It's 
the  signal  for  distress.  What's  the 
largest  flag  in  the  world?  It's  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  displayed  each 
Flag  Day  on  one  side  of  J.  L.  Hud- 
son Company's  store  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Unfurled  on  June  14, 
1949,  this  flag  has  stripes  eight  feet 
wide,  weighs  three-fourths  of  a  ton, 
and  is  104  feet  by  235  feet. 

Next  time  you  see  the  flag  flying 
on  high,  or  recite  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance,"  remember  the  story  of 
Old   Glory.   Long  may   she  wave! 


HERE'S  a  player  who  hit  the  ball 
when  it  counted!  Tom  Henrich 
of  the  N.  Y.  Yankees  hit  a  homer  in 
the  opening  game  of  the  season  to 
win  the  ball  game.  He  then  hit  an- 
other homer  in  the  last  game  of  the 
season  ...  to  wrap  up  the  American 
League  pennant  for  New  York.  You'd 
think  that  would  be  all.  .  .  .  Well, 
Tom  came  right  back  and  slapped 
another  round  tripper  in  the  same 
spot  to  win  the  opening  game  of  the 
series  by  1  to  0  against  Brooklyn 
(1949). 

•  When  Ty  Cobb  was  purchased 
from  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1905  by 
Detroit,  the  asking  price  was  only 
$700.  In  fact,  Detroit  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him.  In  his  final  years  as 
a  playing  manager  his  salary  was 
way  up  to  $70,000! 

•  After  these  two  fighters,  Bandy 
Sharp  and  Special  Delivery  Fulley, 
had  been  examined  and  pronounced 
physically  fit  to  fight  in  1912,  Sharp 
came  out  of  his  corner,  fell,  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  .  .  .  where 
he  died! 


QUITE  A  CHANGE 

The  little  boy  who  used  to  help  old 
people  across  the  street  is  now  chasing 
them  across  with  his  car. — F.  G.  Kernan. 


•  Attention  boys — play  ball!  Willie 
Mays,  San  Francisco  Giants,  became 
baseball's  highest  paid  player  by 
signing  a  1962  contract  for  $90,000. 
— Mario  DeMarco 
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Carl  Erskine's  "Good  New  Days" 


By  Kenneth  F.  Hall 


What  happens  when  a  star  baseball  pitcher  retires? 


SAY,  who  was  that?  His  face  looks 
familiar." 

The  other  student  adjusted  his 
freshman  beanie.  "I  don't  know. 
Could  be  a  teacher." 

"No,  that's  somebody  I've  seen 
somewhere  before  I  came  to  college. 
Maybe  on  television." 

"Now  your  imagination  is  getting 
out  of  control.  What  would  a  guy 
like  that  be  doing  on  a  little  old 
college  campus  out  here  in  Indiana?" 
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Indeed,  what  would  such  a  person 
be  doing  out  there?  Well,  he  might 
be  going  to  college.  He  might  be 
coaching  baseball.  He  might  be  pre- 
paring to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
some  form  of  public  service. 

The  answer  to  all  three  of  these 
guesses  is  yes.  For  the  man  with 
the  familiar  face  on  the  college 
campus  was  Carl  Erskine,  star 
pitcher  with  the  Dodgers  who  re- 
tired from  baseball  not  long  ago  but 


Slide!  Coach  Erskine  (left)  watches  as  a  member  of  his  college  team  hits 
the  dirt  in  a  practice  attempt  to  reach  second  base  safely. 


who  still  holds  one  of  the  World 
Series'  most  spectacular  records — 
fourteen  strikeouts  in  one  game 
against  the  Yankees. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  some- 
one like  Carl.  Now  in  your  early 
thirties,  you've  had  fame,  the  friend- 
ship of  famous  people,  world  travel, 
and  a  big  league  baseball  player's 
salary  for  a  dozen  years.  Now  you're 
retiring.  You've  had  a  chance  to  stay 
in  organized  baseball,  which  you 
love.  You've  had  a  fling  at  radio  and 
television  work  and  liked  it.  You've 
even  tried  your  hand  in  the  world 
of  big  business  with  a  top  executive 
post  in  New  York  and  every  op- 
portunity there  for  an  unlimited  fu- 
ture. 

Well,  if  you're  Carl  Erskine,  you 
simply  retire  from  baseball  and  head 
back  to  your  hometown,  a  com- 
munity called  Anderson  in  central 
Indiana.  There  with  your  wife  and 
four  children  you  set  up  permanent 
home  after  many  years  of  wandering. 
You  get  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  First  Baptist  Church.  And  you  go 
back  to  college! 

Anderson  College  is  a  liberal  arts 
school  with  something  over  a  thou- 
sand men  and  women  enrolled.  It 
is  related  to  the  Church  of  God. 
The  school  needed  a  baseball  coach, 
and  so  Carl  accepted  the  opportunity 
of  "working  his  way"  as  coach  of  the 
team  and  special  instructor  in  base- 
ball coaching  techniques  in  the  phys- 
ical education  department.  He  cur- 
rently studies  toward  his  degree  in 


physical  education  and  business,  and 
pieces  out  his  income  by  selling  in- 
surance and  investment  programs. 

WHY  would  a  fellow  make  a 
decision  like  this?  Carl  offers 
several  answers.  "I  came  back  to 
Anderson  because  I  like  the  place 
and  have  so  many  ties  here.  I  want 
to  bring  my  children  up  in  a  com- 
munity like  this."  Carl  was  born  in 
Anderson  in  1926,  grew  up  there, 
started  playing  neighborhood  base- 
ball when  he  was  nine.  "There 
weren't  any  Little  League  diamonds 
in  those  days  and  we  used  the  full- 
sized  diamonds.  I  must  have  owned 
the  neighborhood  baseball,  because 
I  got  to  pitch.  I  had  to  throw  the 
ball  the  full  sixty  feet  to  get  it 
across  the  plate." 

Carl  made  his  early  athletic  repu- 
tation in  Anderson.  One  early  thrill 
came  when  as  a  fourteen-year-old 
freshman  he  wasn't  cut  from  the 
baseball  squad  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  class.  But  by  the  time  he 
was  senior  he  was  known  throughout 
Indiana  as  a  basketball  sharpshooter 
and  stylish  baseball  pitcher  special- 
izing in  strikeouts. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  started 
going  steady  with  Betty  Palmer.  Carl 
came  from  an  active  church  family, 
but  during  those  years  he  wasn't 
too  strong  on  church  going  himself. 
Betty  was  devoted  to  the  church  and 
helped  keep  him  interested,  too. 
Carl  also  gratefully  remembers  the 
interest  of  his  pastor  in  those  years. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Smith,  and  a  Sunday 
school  class  set  up  especially  for  a 
group  of  sports-minded  boys. 

With  ties  like  that  Carl  wanted 
to  come  back  to  his  hometown. 
Erskine  says  he  made  the  decision  to 
enroll  in  college  because  "baseball 
has  been  good  to  me,  given  me  some 
valuable  background,  which  I  feel 
obligated  to  use  to  help  others  now." 
Carl  decided  not  to  stay  in  organ- 
ized baseball  because  of  the  con- 
stant travel  and  other  pressures  in- 
volved in  it.  He  wanted  more  time 
for  his  family.  But  he  still  has  the 
baseball  bug,  likes  it  so  well  he 
would  have  "paid  for  the  privilege 
of  playing  for  the  Dodgers." 

Baseball  has  been  good  to  Carl. 
Back  in  1944  the  Anderson  High 
Indians,  shooting  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  tough  North  Central  Con- 
ference, had  to  battle  it  out  for  the 
crown  with  Indianapolis  Tech.  Carl 
knew  big  league  scouts  were  in  the 
stands  that  day  and  he  was  nervous. 
But,  to  put  it  mildly,  he  had  a  big 
day.  In  the  process  of  pitching  the 
Indians  to  a  16-0  victory,  Carl  al- 
lowed but  one  scratch  hit  while 
collecting  two  home  runs  and  two 
other  hits  himself.  He  was  offered  a 
contract. 

Before  entering  the  Dodger  farm 
system,  Carl  put  in  a  year  with  the 
Navy  toward  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  Stationed  at  Sampson  Naval 
Training  Station,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  manager  of  one  Naval 
baseball  team  and  got  turned  down 
for  being  too  small.  Later,  that  gen- 
tleman came  around  to  Carl  after  he 
had  won  a  big  one  in  New  York  and 
admitted  his  mistake. 
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Carl  sharing  know-how  gained  while 
playing  with  the  Dodgers  by  serving 
as  a  special  instructor  in  baseball  at 
Anderson  College,  Ind.  Carl  is  also 
working  toward  his  degree. 


Out  of  service,  Carl  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  farm  teams, 
reaching  the  Dodgers  in  1947  for  a 
tryout.  Pitching  his  first  game  against 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  he  suddenly  felt 
a  searing  pain  in  his  good  right  arm. 
He  was  frightened.  Here  he  was 
only  twenty  years  old  with  a  great 
future  ahead  of  him  and  in  his  very 
first  game  had  suffered  an  injury.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  muscle  tear — an 
injury  that  had  brought  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  the  career  of  many  a 
pitcher.  But  it  didn't  put  Erskine  out 
of  the  big  leagues.  He  suffered  with 
the  arm  throughout  his  playing  years, 
but  nevertheless  managed  to  live 
with  it  until  it  finally  led  to  his  pre- 
mature retirement. 


I 


N  1952  he  pitched  the  first  of  two 
no-hitters     in     his     career,     this 


against  the  Chicago  Cubs.  The  old 
saying  in  baseball  is  that  "no-hit 
pitchers  never  come  back."  Carl  wor- 
ried about  this  and  in  his  next  start 
against  the  then  Boston  Braves  al- 
lowed men  to  reach  base  in  every 
inning.  He  finally  beat  the  jinx  and 
won  4-3.  But  Dick  Young  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  wrote,  "  'No- 
Hit'  Erskine  looked  like  'No  Stuff' 
Erskine  today."  In  spite  of  that  ob- 
servation, Carl  went  on  to  have  his 
biggest  years  from  1953  to  1955.  It 
was  during  this  time  he  set  that 
fabulous  fourteen-strikeout  record 
against  the  Yankees  in  World  Series 
play. 

These  were  the  golden  years   of 
the  Dodgers  when  they  were  con- 


stantly in  pennant  contention.  Dur- 
ing these  years  they  were  winning 
five  pennants  and  finishing  close 
four  other  times.  Carl  himself  racked 
up  122  wins  and  lost  something  like 
76  games.  "I  don't  remember  that 
loss  figure  nearly  as  well  as  the 
wins,"  he  admits. 

Carl  was  a  popular  player,  serving 
as  player  representative  from  his 
club  and  in  various  capacities  for 
the  National  Leaguers.  He  was 
constantly  making  public  appear- 
ances. Baseball  gave  him  a  practical 
education,  fame,  friends,  and  an 
interesting  way  of  life.  Now  he  wants 
to  share  that  with  others  through  a 
service  vocation. 

"Baseball  was  an  education,"  Carl 


Carl  Erskine  spends  more  time  with  his  family  since  his  retirement.  Shown 
here  are  Carl  and  his  wife,  Betty,  with  their  children — Susan,  baby  Jimmy, 
Gary,  and  Danny — gathered  around  the  piano  for  a  songfest. 


emphasizes.  "But  the  more  you  learn 
the  more  you  find  you  need  to  learn." 
That's  why  he's  at  college  these  days. 
He  urges  every  young  person  to  get 
his  basic  high  school  education.  Then 
he  advises  qualified  students  not  to 
delay  in  going  on  for  the  advanced 
training  they  need.  But  here  there 
is  more  room  for  individual  adjust- 
ment to  fit  the  case. 

The  very  few  who  have  big  league 
baseball  possibilities  might  find  it 
possible  to  do  as  he  has  done — play 
ball  during  their  peak  years  and  then 
finish  college.  But  the  odds  are 
against  them.  Of  every  thousand  who 
play  baseball,  perhaps  only  one  will 
have  a  chance  at  a  professional  base- 
ball contract.  Of  those  who  sign  up, 
only  one  in  fifteen  will  get  a  big 
league  trial.  Of  those  who  make  it 
to  the  top  teams,  only  a  small  hand- 
ful will  stay  there  for  any  length  of 
time.  "I  was  lucky,"  says  Carl.  "I 
know  it.  I  also  know  that  I  need  the 
college  work  I'm  taking  now  if  I'm 
to  be  effective  for  the  years  I  have 
ahead." 

So  he's  hitting  the  books,  aiming 
for  that  service  career. 

But  we  still  wonder  about  a  service 
career  like  that  instead  of  one  of  the 
big  business  offers  he's  had.  "I  was 
happy  with  the  Van  Heusen  Shirt 
Company,"  Carl  reports  of  his  brief 
stint  with  that  New  York  organiza- 
tion. "They  made  me  a  fabulous 
offer  and  more  than  lived  up  to  every 
promise.  They  were  wonderful.  But 
I  decided  that  at  least  a  good  part 
of  the  rest  of  my  active  days  should 
take  some  form  of  service.  I  don't 
know  precisely  what  they  will  be 
yet,  but  I'm  preparing  broadly  for 


it."  This  drive  for  a  vocation  in  which 
he  will  work  directly  to  help  people 
is  rooted  in  his  Christian  faith. 

He  stuck  with  the  church  during 
his  teen  years  and  his  loyalty  has 
deepened  since.  He  kept  in  close 
touch  with  his  home  church  through- 
out his  playing  days  and  always 
worshiped  at  neighboring  churches 
throughout  the  National  League  cir- 
cuit. He  was  one  of  the  first  leaders 
in  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Ath- 
letes. At  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Anderson  he  has  served  as  a  deacon, 
as  a  member  of  various  church  boards 
and  committees,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  there. 

These  days  with  a  growing  family 
— Danny,  thirteen;  Gary,  eleven; 
Susan,  six;  and  Jimmy,  two — he  and 
Betty  see  the  importance  of  religion 
all  the  more.  They  want  their  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  a  Christian  home, 
in  the  church,  with  an  underpinning 
of  Christian  conviction. 

The  other  morning  the  Erskines 
were  having  breakfast  together.  They 
were  having  a  good  time  around  the 
table,  kidding  each  other  and  talk- 
ing about  what  they  would  do  that 
day.  "Isn't  this  better  than  when  I 
was  in  baseball?"  Carl  asked.  "Now 
I'm  home  most  of  the  time  for  meals 
instead  of  being  out  on  the  road  for 
three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  Now 
I'm  home  several  nights  a  week." 

"Yeah,  those  were  the  good  old 
days,"  said  eleven-year-old  Gary. 

Well,  for  Carl  Erskine  those  par- 
ticular "good  old  days"  in  baseball 
are  gone.  But  with  his  college  work 
under  way  and  his  sights  on  a  brand 
new  career,  the  "good  new  days"  for 
him  are  just  dawning.  ■  ■ 
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A  SOUND  MIND 

IN 
A  SOUND  BODY 

By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


MY  best  teacher  used  to  tell  a 
very  pointed  story  about  a 
man  who  was  being  tried  for  steal- 
ing. The  man's  excuse  to  the  judge 
was  that  his  good  side  could  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  theft,  be- 
causes  it  was  his  bad  side  that  did 
the  stealing.  The  culprit  exclaimed, 
"Your  Honor,  my  Christian  soul 
couldn't  do  such  a  thing.  It  was  my 
miserable  sinful  body  that  did  the 
thieving."  The  judge  banged  his 
gavel  and  decreed,  "I  hereby 
sentence  your  miserable  sinful  body 
to  prison  for  six  months." 

Leopold  and  Loeb  were  two  young 
and  brilliant  college  students.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
these  two  wealthy  young  men  fiend- 
ishly killed  a  classmate  "just  for 
kicks,"  as  we  would  express  it  today. 
Their  trial  was  reported  in  national 
headlines,  because  of  the  dramatic 
and  effective  defense  waged  by  the 
remarkable  Clarence  Darrow.  His 
chief  plea  to  the  court  was  that 
Leopold  and  Loeb  could  not  be  held 


guilty  for  this  crime.  Their  environ- 
ment and  "upbringing"  were  at  fault. 

Mr.  Darrow  was  using  a  theory 
that  had  been  advanced  in  the 
scientific  world  of  that  day  and  one 
that  is  still  current  in  our  time.  This 
theory  goes  something  like  this.  Man 
is  basically  an  animal  born  with  in- 
stincts he  must  follow.  He  has  a 
built-in  radar  that  makes  him  do  the 
things  his  instincts  tell  him  to  do 
and  these  have  been  reinforced  and 
strengthened  by  the  environment 
into  which  he  has  been  thrust. 

Others  state  that  man  is  more  like 
a  machine  than  an  instinctive  animal. 
He  has  even  less  choice  than  an 
animal.  If  he  has  gasoline,  unfouled 
spark  plugs,  a  "hot"  battery,  and 
someone  to  step  on  the  starter,  he 
will  be  forced  to  react.  But  no  one 
should  hold  him  personally  responsi- 
ble for  his  accident  rate,  his  direc- 
tion of  travel,  or  his  breakdowns. 

We  as  Christians  do  not  believe 
this.  We  believe  he  can  choose  to 
go  forward  or  backward,  and  he  can 
determine  the  speed  and  direction 
of  travel. 

The  Christian  View 

One  great  thing  that  Jesus  brought 
to  man  was  dignity.  No  other  religion 
has  ever  offered  such  dignity  and 
individual  sense  of  worth  to  every 
believer.  Jesus  taught  the  beggar, 
the  peasant,  the  priest  and  the 
king  that  God  was  their  Father  and 
each  of  them  was  his  child. 

Driving  my  jeep  by  the  old  water- 
ing places  in  the  Middle  East,  watch- 
ing the  people  watering  their  camels, 


Chaplain  Hale  is  stationed  at  the  headquarters,  Second  U.S.  Army, 
Fort  George  Meade,  Md. 
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donkeys  and  doing  their  washing,  I 
often  imagined  that  in  this  land 
where  time  has  stood  relatively  still, 
Jesus  walked  up  to  the  well.  He 
began  to  speak  to  this  motley,  small 
but  determined  group.  "You  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  You  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  I  could  imagine  a 
dirty  beggar  deliberately  turning  his 
head  to  see  who  was  sitting  behind 
him  and  to  whom  Jesus  must  be 
talking.  Then  he  realized  Jesus  was 
talking  to  him.  He  was  the  salt  and 
light.  Jesus  expected  something  of 
him.  When  he  left  the  well  that  day 
and  began  his  way  back  to  his  ac- 
customed haunts,  he  went  with  a 
new  sense  of  dignity. 

Jesus  taught  men  that  they  were 
responsible  for  what  they  did.  He 
warned  men  not  to  look  upon  women 
in  lust.  He  asked  them  to  take  various 
individual  actions.  "Forgive  your 
enemies.  Take  up  your  cross  and 
walk.  Swear  not  at  all.  Love  your 
enemies.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  All  these  are 
positive  commandments  of  Jesus  to 
men  who  can  react,  men  who  can 
choose  to  obey  or  disobey,  who  are 
freewill  creatures. 

Luke  records  that  after  they  had 
returned  to  Nazareth,  "The  Child 
grew  and  became  strong,  filled  with 
wisdom;  and  the  favor  of  God  was 
upon  him"  (Lk.  2:40) .  This  indicates 
a  well-balanced  approach  to  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  This  chapter 
in  Luke  concludes,  "And  Jesus  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man" 
(Lk.  2:52). 


A  Sound  Mind 

The  religion  of  much  of  the  world 
is  Animism.  Few  people  know  much 
about  this  religion  but  it  has  more 
adherents  than  all  the  other  religions 
added  together.  Animism  is  the 
worship  of  spirits.  Animists  believe 
in  ghosts,  gremlins,  elves,  demons, 
devils  and  other  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions who  live  in  trees,  rocks  and 
other  objects.  Spirit  worshipers  spend 
a  maximum  amount  of  their  human 
energy  insuring  their  safety  from 
these  evil  spirits.  But  they  can  never 
be  sure  they  are  safe,  so  they  live 
in  constant  fear  that  they  have 
overlooked  the  right  ritual. 

Paul  said  that  men  need  not  live 
in  fear.  He  said  to  Timothy,  "God 
did  not  give  us  a  spirit  of  timidity 
but  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and 
self-control"  (2  Tim.  1:7).  With 
faith  in  the  power  and  presence  and 
guidance  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  man  can 
make  the  maximum  effective  use  of 
his  mind.  He  can  literally  rest  in 
God. 

Not  one  of  us  would  think  of  park- 
ing our  car  at  night  in  the  driveway, 
leaving  the  motor  racing  at  full 
speed.  We  know  this  would  soon 
destroy  our  motor.  Yet  many  of  us 
live  in  fear  and  worry  that  keep  our 
minds  and  hearts  racing  at  full  speed 
long  after  we  should  have  been 
asleep  or  relaxed  with  the  family. 
Faith  lets  a  mind  relax.  Depending 
on  God,  one  only  carries  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  his  responsi- 
bility. 

A  sound  mind  is  a  mind  that  faces 
reality  with  awareness,  decisiveness, 
and  with  concern.  An  unsound  mind 
is  one  that  pulls  down  the  shades 
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of  the  brain  and  lives  "out  of  con- 
tact" with  real  people,  real  things, 
and  real  events.  With  a  sound  mind, 
we  can  deliberately  "do  the  best  we 
can."  God  can  use  us,  and  we  get 
the  maximum  mileage  out  of  the 
mental  abilities  God  has   given  us. 

A  Sound  Body 

A  sound  body  is  an  effective  in- 
strument for  a  sound  mind  to  use. 
When  a  person's  body  is  well  and 
strong  and  is  directed  by  a  good 
mind,  that  person  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal. 

A  sound  mind  is  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  sound  body.  When  the 
mind  operates  within  the  framework 
of  faith  in  Christ,  the  heart  pumps 
with  less  strain  than  that  of  a  man 
who  is  selfish  or  godless.  The  stomach 
works  better  for  a  man  who  has  con- 
fidence in  God  than  the  stomach  of 
one  who  is  filled  with  hate  and 
anxiety.  A  sound  mind  provides  the 
timing,  speed  and  dependability  for 
a  sound  body. 

Much  is  told  us  today  about  the 
care  of  our  bodies.  We  are  told 
that  we  need  exercise,  proper  food 
and  diet,  sufficient  rest,  and  sensible 
use.  Few  people  tell  us  that  hate 
and  fear  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  human  body.  Even  fewer  tell  us 
how  important  faith  is  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  heart,  mind,  liver  and 
stomach.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
hard  to  eat  when  we  are  angry. 

We  don't  sleep  well  when  we  are 
afraid,  anxious  or  worried.  Few  of 
us  seem  to  know  that  the  mind  is  not 
at  its  best  when  the  body  is  sick, 
the  stomach  is  upset,  the  head  aches, 
or  even  when  the  feet  hurt.  A  bunion 


may  cause  a  man  to  fail  an  examina- 
tion. 

God's   Concern 

We  are  the  people  of  God.  We  are 
his  instruments  here  on  earth.  We 
speak  for  God.  God  needs  instru- 
ments with  sound  bodies  directed  by 
sound  minds. 

We  owe  it  to  God  to  make  the 
most  of  our  mental  capabilities.  I 
was  born  with  certain  mental  limita- 
tions. This  I  cannot  help.  But,  with- 
out faith  in  God,  I  place  even  greater 
limitation  on  my  mind.  Linked  with 
the  power  and  presence  of  God,  my 
mind  can  be  freed  from  those  further 
limitations  that  sin  and  carelessness 
can  bring  about. 

We  also  owe  it  to  God  to  make 
the  most  of  our  physical  capabilities. 
God  has  endowed  us  with  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  These 
can  be  used  to  destroy  the  good  and 
pleasant  and  godly,  or  they  can  be 
used  to  promote  and  help.  A  man 
can  use  his  body  to  do  excellent 
surgery  or  he  can  use  it  to  do  evil 
acts.  He  can  become  an  artist  or  a 
guttersnipe  or  he  may  even  become 
both. 

We  are  the  temple  of  God.  We 
can  make  the  temple  into  a  pigsty 
or  we  can  fill  it  with  the  goodness 
of  God  so  men  will  marvel  that  God's 
power  is  still  able  to  transform  men. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  give  glory  to  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven"   (Mt.  5:16). 


He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  fourteen 
credit    cards. 
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A  Qoxmd  Gup,  &jf  Goilee 


By  David  D.  Raycroft 


A   lonely  soldier   and  a   friendly   girl  meet 


AS  soon  as  he  got  off  duty,  he 
caught  the  next  bus  leaving 
camp  for  Carlinton,  ten  miles  away. 
He  hadn't  stopped  to  change  his  uni- 
form as  he  usually  did  before  going 
into  town.  No,  tonight,  he  couldn't 
take  the  time  to  change  into  his 
civvies.  He  had  to  see  Josie  Williams 
just  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Now  that  his  orders  had  come 
through  assigning  him  here  for 
another  training  cycle,  he  knew  he 
could  convince  Josie  that  she  should 
be  his  girl  for  good  now.  He  leaned 
back  in  the  bus  seat  and  let  his 
thoughts  travel  back  over  the  past 
eight  weeks  since  he  first  met  Josie. 

He  hadn't  intended  to  fall  in  love 
during  basic  training.  No,  sir.  It 
just  wasn't  good  to  go  and  get  in- 
volved with  a  girl  and  then  have  to 
leave  her  just  when  things  were  get- 
ting interesting  between  the  two  of 
you.  And  besides,  he  intended  to  go 
back  to  the  little  Vermont  town 
which  was  home  and  settle  down 
working  in  his  father's  shoe  store 
like  he  always  planned. 

Besides,  his  minister,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  his  own  mother  had  warned  him 
about    going   with    girls   who    lived 
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near  army  camps.  But  now  as  he 
thought  about  Josie  and  her  white, 
creamy  skin  and  blue-black  hair  like 
a  mist  framing  her  face,  he  wasn't 
at  all  sure  Mr.  Gordon  or  his  mother 
understood  fully  what  could  happen 
when  a  boy  meets  a  girls  who  stirs 
him  all  up  inside. 

The  bus  sped  along  towards 
Carlinton  and  he  remembered  the 
first  time  he  had  taken  this  same  bus 
to  town.  It  was  his  first  week-end 
pass.  He  had  put  up  at  the  "Y,"  seen 
all  the  movies  playing,  had  a  couple 
of  good  meals,  and  then  he  suddenly 
discovered  he  had  a  whole  half  a 
day  and  night  yet  before  going  back 
to  camp. 

He  still  wasn't  quite  sure  how  he 
came  to  wander  into  the  little  white 
church  at  the  end  of  the  main  street 
of  Carlinton.  That  evening  he  felt 
he  had  to  be  with  people  who  would 
shake  his  hand  and  welcome  him — 
someone  who  would  treat  him  like  a 
person  and  not  an  army  serial  num- 
ber. He  went  in  and  sat  in  the  last 
row.  Apparently  the  young  people 
of  the  church  were  conducting  the 
service  that  particular  night.  And 
when  the  dark-haired  girl  read  the 


Bible  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  he  im- 
mediately fell  in  love  with  the  voice, 
at  least. 

After  the  service  was  over,  a  group 
of  young  people  came  up  to  him. 

"How  about  coming  along  with 
us?  We're  going  up  town  for  sodas. 
Join  us?"  It  was  the  same  voice  that 
had  read  the  Bible.  The  voice 
matched  the  dark,  vivacious  girl  who 
invited  him  to  go  along  uptown.  He 
could  feel  himself  melting  under  her 
charm. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  eat- 
ing, it  was  time  for  him  to  catch  the 
bus  back  to  camp.  As  he  rode  back 
in  the  dark  with  the  carousing 
soldiers  around  him,  he  suddenly 
realized  he  hadn't  even  asked  the 
dark-haired  girl  her  name. 

"I  loved  your  Vermont  accent," 
she  told  him  later.  He  had  actually 
gone  back  to  the  church  the  next 
Sunday   night,    and    asked   her   her 


name  and  for  a  date  the  following 
week. 

"But  you  certainly  acted  as  though 
someone  were  about  to  eat  you!"  she 
had  teased  him  about  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  church. 

On  their  first  date,  they  went  to 
the  movie  and  had  Big  Boy  ham- 
burgers down  at  the  drive-in  after- 
wards. Now  looking  back  on  that 
first  date,  he  realized  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Josie  right  off.  He  had 
never  been  sure  whether  or  not  Josie 
loved  him.  Josie  was  just  so  friendly 
with  everyone.  When  they  walked 
down  the  street  or  went  to  church 
together,  Josie  was  always  saying 
hello  to  someone. 

That's  how  their  first  big  argument 
started.  He  said  she  was  too  friendly 
and  she  retorted  how  could  anyone 
ever  be  too  friendly.  Then  he  would 
think  of  the  girls  the  other  soldiers 
back  in  the  barracks  said  were  too 
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friendly.  Such  thoughts  made  him 
disgusted  with  himself,  and  he 
never  knew  who  to  blame  for  his 
mixed-up  feelings,  himself  or  the 
United  States  Army. 

THE  bus  pulled  up  before  the 
dingy  station  and  he  got  out. 
Seeing  the  sign  of  the  diner,  he 
suddenly  realized  he  was  hungry. 
Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  decided 
he  had  time  for  a  cup  of  coffee  be- 
fore meeting  Josie  at  her  father's 
grocery  store  where  she  clerked. 

Earlier  that  afternoon  when  he 
had  called  her  to  tell  her  about  his 
orders  coming  through,  she  had 
sounded  excited. 

"Bob,  oh,  Bob,  how  wonderful! 
You'll  be  here  another  eight  weeks!" 
His  heart  leaped  when  he  heard  her 
voice  and  he  was  sure  they  could 
come  to  some  understanding  about 
each  other  tonight.  The  waiter  be- 
hind the  counter  was  young  and 
wore  a  grin  that  irked  Bob  tonight. 
He  came  over  and  asked  Bob  his 
order. 

"Say,  haven't  I  seen  you  around 
with  Josie  Williams?  Let's  see,  you 
must  be  number  sixty-four  on  Josie 
Williams'  be-kind-to-soldiers'  list." 
He  turned  around  and  yelled  out 
Bob's  order  to  the  cook  in  the  back. 

Bob  wasn't  sure  whether  to  punch 
the  frank  and  candid  waiter  in  the 
nose  right  then  or  drink  his  coffee 
and  suffer  in  silence.  One  thing  sure, 
Kentucky  small  towns  were  a  lot 
different  from  Vermont  where  peo- 
ple minded  their  own  business, 
especially  the  business  of  love. 

"Yep,  they  say  Josie  loves  'em  for 
a  couple  of  dates  and  then  that's  all, 
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buddy."  He  gave  the  counter  a  wipe. 
"That's  what  my  sister  says,  any- 
how." 

After  finishing  his  coffee,  Bob 
threw  some  change  down  for  a  tip 
and  hurried  out  into  the  soft,  spring 
air. 

Josie  was  waiting  for  him  inside 
the  doorway  of  the  store.  He  could 
see  her  father  working  in  the  office 
and  the  rows  and  rows  of  cans  and 
packages  looked  almost  ghostly  now 
that  no  one  else  was  in  the  store. 

"You  know  what  I'd  like  to  do, 
Bob?  I'd  just  like  to  walk  on  down 
to  the  drive-in  for  hamburgers  and 
a  milkshake.  Then  we  could  walk 
along  the  river.  It's  such  a  beautiful 
evening.  That's  just  what  I  would 
like  to  do."  She  looked  up  at  him, 
and  he  felt  himself  grow  warm  and 
he  ached  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
right  then  and  tell  Josie  how  much 
he  cared  for  her.  But  she  started  to 
walk  away  and  down  the  street. 

He  hurried  to  catch  up  with  her 
sensing  that  something  was  on  her 
mind  tonight. 

"I  thought  we  were  going  out  to 
a  real  dinner  and  then  a  movie.  To 
celebrate,  remember?  I'm  going  to 
be  around  eight  more  weeks."  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Okay,  come  on."  He  took  her 
arm  and  he  felt  himself  loosening  up 
once  more  as  he  always  did  with 
Josie. 

AFTER  they  had  each  had  a  Big 
Boy  hamburger  and  a  double- 
rich  malt,  they  walked  over  to  the 
small  park  beside  the  river.  The 
water  glistened  in  the  fading  rays  of 


the  setting  sun.  And  it  was  quiet  just 
now. 

"What  will  you  do  when  you  get 
discharged,  Bob?"  Josie  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  pulled  her  sweater 
around  her. 

"Well,  I've  got  a  long  time  to  de- 
cide that.  After  all,  I  just  finished 
basic.  I'm  in  for  two  years,  don't 
forget."  He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
reached  for  her  hand. 

"Why?" 

"I'm  just  wondering  how  serious 
we  intend  to  get — or  rather  you  in- 
tend to  get.  You,  you,  seem  to  be 
rushing  me  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I'm 
not  sure  I  like  it."  She  drew  her 
sweater  closer  around  her  shoulders. 

"But,  we've  been  seeing  each  other 
a  couple  of  times  a  week  now."  He 
stood  up  and  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

"Or  is  it  true  that  Josie  Williams 
goes  for  every  soldier  the  first  week 
he  hits  her  church;  that  she  makes 
him  think  he's  the  only  man  in  the 
world,  and  then,  bingo,  that's  it!" 
He  turned  toward  her.  "And  that's 
Josie  Williams'  contribution  to  the 
lonely  hearts  club,  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Army!"  He  felt  his 
heart  beating  loudly  and  he  knew  he 
was  shouting  at  her.  What  was  hap- 
pening to  him? 

"Bob,  what  are  you  saying?  What 
are  you  accusing  me  of?  Of  being 
friendly  and  kind?  Of  trying  to  be 
myself?  Who's  been  talking  to  you, 
anyhow?"  She  got  up  from  the  bench 
and  started  walking  toward  the  river. 
She  picked  up  a  pebble  and  tossed 
it  into  the  water.  The  ripples  spread 
out  into  the  darkness  now  creeping 
along  the  river's  surface. 
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"Josie,  Josie."  He  pulled  her  to 
him.  "You're  the  first  girl  I  ever 
poured  out  my  heart  to.  I  feel  so 
good  with  you.  You  made  life  worth 
living  from  week  to  week  during 
basic."  He  bent  down  and  brushed 
her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

"No,  Bob."  She  pushed  his  face 
away  and  started  running  toward 
the  lights  of  town. 

He  ran  after  her.  "Can't  we  go 
some  place  where  it's  warm  and 
bright?  Can't  we  talk  about  us?  Or 
would  you  rather  I  go  back  to  camp 
now?  Is  that  what  you're  trying  to 
tell  me?  That  you  are  tired  of  me, 
already?  Or  perhaps  you  have 
another  date  after  I've  gone  back 
to  camp?" 

"And  what  if  I  told  you  I  was  go- 
ing to  see  someone  else?  Someone 
I've  lived  next  door  to  all  my  life. 
Someone  I've  grown  up  with.  Do 
you  know  what  that  can  be  like,  too? 
I  think  you're  plain  jealous  and  a 
selfish,  self-centered  little  boy  from 
Vermont  who's  homesick  for  home. 
And  you're  taking  it  all  out  on  me, 
tonight."  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  now,  and  she  was  running  faster 
towards  town. 

"Josie,  Josie,"  he  ran  after  her  call- 
ing her  name,  but  people  were  look- 
ing at  him  now,  so  he  walked  slowly 
along  the  main  street  of  Carlinton. 
He  could  feel  his  heart  beating  wild- 
ly and  his  throat  was  hot  and  dry. 
He  dreaded  going  back  to  the  bar- 
racks so  early  to  live  with  his 
thoughts  of  Josie. 

He  looked  up  at  the  town  hall 
clock  and  saw  he  could  make  the 
second  movie  and  have  time  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  too. 


ANEW  clerk  was  at  the  counter 
of  the  diner  when  he  went  in 
after  the  movie  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Bob  sighed  inwardly,  grateful  he  did 
not  have  to  face  the  gossipy  clerk 
who  had  waited  on  him  earlier  in 
the  evening. 

The  clerk  smiled  as  he  poured 
out  the  coffee.  "Say,  I  thought  I  saw 
you  and  Josie  Williams  walking  hand 
in  hand  down  the  street  just  awhile 
ago."  He  ran  his  hand  through  his 
short,  blond  hair. 

"I'm  an  old  friend  of  Josie's.  We 
live  next  door.  Have  ever  since  we 
both  were  kids.  She  used  to  pester 
the  daylights  out  of  me.  She's  quite 
a  gal,  now,  though.  One  of  these 
days,  some  nice  guy  is  going  to 
latch  on  to  her."  He  wiped  the 
counter  and  looked  up  at  Bob. 

"Some  of  her  girl  friends  tell  me 
that  she  keeps  thinking  I'm  the  one 
for  her.  But  she's  just  like  a  kid 
sister,  and  besides  I  met  this  girl  at 
the  university  last  year,  and  we're 
pinned.  Guess  Josie  just  can't  accept 
that  I  left  Carlinton  and  now  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  people  look 
just  as  good.  You're  from  out-of- 
town,  aren't  you?  How  long  have 
you  been  here?  Say,  you  two  didn't 
have  a  fight  tonight,  did  you?"  He 
leaned  his  elbows  across  the  counter 
and  looked  straight  at  Bob. 

"You're  a  nice  guy  who  isn't  the 
typical  soldier  on  the  make.  Give 
yourself  a  chance  to  know  each  other 
and  find  out  that  the  world  is  a  big- 
ger place  than  Carlinton." 

Bob  threw  some  change  on  the 
counter  and  got  up  from  the  stool. 
For  the  moment,  he  wanted  to  catch 
the  next  bus  to  camp.  He  didn't  care 
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about  all  Carlinton  knowing  about 
his  romance  with  Josie.  Had  he  been 
fair  with  Josie?  Or  had  he  sort  of 
bargained  with  her  for  eight  more 
weeks  just  to  please  him  and  to  help 
him  get  rid  of  his  homesickness? 
Maybe  she  had  a  need,  too.  To  know 
someone  really  well,  who  wasn't 
from  her  hometown.  Who  might 
take  her  away  from  Carlinton  and 
introduce  her  to  new  worlds. 

"Thanks  for  an  extra  special  cup 
of  coffee,  sir,"  he  said,  nodding  to 
the  blond-haired  clerk.  Then  he 
straightened  his  tie  and  adjusted  his 
hat.  That  cup  of  coffee  had  been  the 
best  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  The 
coffee  tasted  still  good  and  hot  in 
his  mouth.  Then  he  went  over  to  a 
phone  booth  and  dialed  the  number 
of  Josie  Williams.  ■  ■ 


NEWS    BITS 

Church  Youth  Volunteer 

Over  300  young  people  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  Evange- 
lism Department  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  to  do  volunteer 
evangelism  this  summer.  "The  re- 
markable thing  about  this  response," 
stated  Dr.  Dick  L.  Van  Halsema, 
denominational  Minister  of  Evan- 
gelism, "is  that  these  young  people 
receive  absolutely  no  money  for 
their  services."  The  program  is 
dubbed  SWIM  ("Summer  Workshop 
in  Missions").  Work  is  being  done  in 
twenty-four  home  mission  fields  and 
fourteen  "young  church"  fields. 

A  Study  of  Suicides 

Most  of  the  twenty  thousand  sui- 


cides occurring  annually  in  the  U.S. 
happen  during  the  ninety-day  period 
that  follows  initial  "improvement" 
of  the  suicidal  crisis.  Psychologists 
say  that  suicides  do  not  "run  in  a 
family";  it  is  an  individual  matter 
and  can  be  prevented.  Suicide  is 
democratic,  occurring  at  all  levels 
of  society.  Suicides  rarely  happen 
without  warning  and  so  prompt  rec- 
ognition of  clues  to  suicidal  intent 
can  prevent  many  tragedies.  Few 
persons  considering  suicide  are  truly 
intent  on  dying.  Most  have  mixed 
motivations  and  "gamble  with 
death,"  hoping  others  will  save  them. 
They  send  out  warning  signals  that 
are  in  effect  a  cry  for  help.  For 
further  information  see  "Some  Facts 
about  Suicide"  (U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Publication  #852).  Availa- 
ble from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  10 
cents. 

Christian  Writers 

The  15th  Annual  Christian  Writers 
and  Editors'  Conference  will  be  held 
at  the  American  Baptist  Assembly 
Ground,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
July  7-14.  The  conference  will  be 
host  this  summer  to  over  fifty  na- 
tions from  Africa,  the  Orient,  and 
South  America.  Following  the  gen- 
eral conference  these  selected  people 
will  have  nine  weeks  of  intensive 
training  in  the  field  of  Christian 
writing.  Seminar  is  being  directed  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Browne  and  Miss 
Marion  Van  Home. 


Food,    clothing,    relief    to    the    tune    of 
$26,900,000    was    sent    abroad    in    1961. 
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Part  of  the  series  on  The  Twelve  Apostles 


SIMON,  Once  an  Assassin 


By  William   Barclay 


SIMON  is  the  man  about  whom  at  one  and  the  same  time  we  know 
nothing  and  everything.  It  is  true  that  we  know  nothing  but  his 
name  and  the  Jewish  party  to  which  he  belonged  before  he  became 
Jesus'  man;  but,  meager  as  that  information  is,  it  is  enough  to  tell  us 
much  about  him. 

The  title  which  is  attached  to  his  name  presents  us  with  a  problem. 
In  the  King  James  Version  he  is  called  Simon  Zelotes  and  Simon  the 
Canaanite  in  Matthew  10:5  and  Mark  3:18.  The  word  Canaanite  is  a 
definite  mistranslation.  In  the  Revised  Standard  Version  the  word  is 
correctly  Cananaean,  and  in  the  New  English  Bible  this  is  translated 
"a  member  of  the  Zealot  party."  The  fact  is  that  the  word  Cananaean 
and  the  word  Zelotes  or  Zealot  mean  the  same  thing;  the  first  is 
Aramaic  and  the  second  is  Greek.  Both  mean  a  member  of  the  Zealot 
party.  So,  then,  the  one  fact  by  which  Simon  is  identified  is  that  he 
was  a  Zealot. 

Who,  then,  were  the  Zealots,  and  what  does  this  tell  us  about 
Simon?  The  Zealots  were  the  most  violent  of  Jewish  nationalists.  At 
this  time  Palestine  was  a  land  occupied  by  the  Romans.  To  any  Jew 
this  was  intolerable  for  to  any  Jew  God  was  the  only  king.  When 
taxes  were  imposed  and  when  tribute  was  exacted,  the  situation  be- 
came still  more  intolerable,  for  no  devout  Jew  could  ever  give  any 
offering  to  any  earthly  king.  In  face  of  this  situation  some  very  few 
Jews  were  prepared  to  wait  in  prayer  and  in  devotion  until  God  should 
redeem  his  people.  Other  Jews  were  prepared  to  wage  straightforward 
war  and  to  rebel  whenever  the  chance  came  to  them.  But  the  Zealots 
went  still  further.  In  their  most  extreme  and  characteristic  form  they 
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were  known  as  the  Sicarii,  the  Dagger-bearers,  the  Assassins.  Under 
their  cloaks  they  carried  daggers,  and  they  were  prepared  to  assassinate 
any  Roman  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands.  And  worse,  they 
were  prepared  to  assassinate  any  Jew  who  had  any  dealings  with 
any  Roman. 

The  situation  came  to  its  most  desperate  state  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  Romans,  driven  to  a  stage  when  they  would 
endure  the  Jews  no  longer,  invaded  Palestine  and  besieged  the  city. 
There  was  no  hope;  and  there  were  those  within  the  city  who  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  capitulate.  But  inside  the  city 
there  was  a  band  of  Zealots  who  systematically  assassinated  any  Jew 
who  dared  to  suggest  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romans.  At  that  time 
the  city  was  being  starved  by  the  Romans  from  without  and  ravaged 
by  the  Zealots  from  within.  And  such  was  Simon.  Two  things  stand 
out  about  Simon. 

1.  To  find  Simon  in  the  same  company  as  Matthew  is  literally  a 
miracle.  There  must  have  been  a  day  when,  if  Simon  had  had  the 
chance,  he  would  have  planted  a  dagger  in  Matthew's  back,  for  Mat- 
thew was  a  servant  of  the  hated  power  of  Rome.  But  somehow  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  two  men  who  were  deadly  enemies  became  one  in 
fellowship  and  in  love.  Men  can  never  forget  their  enmities  until  all 
men  can  say:  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  Only  then  can  the  differences 
which  divide  be  lost  in  the  love  which  unites. 

2.  After  the  cross,  Simon  was  still  there.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Simon  the  apostle  of  violence  had  come  to  be  Simon  the  apostle  of 
love.  He  had  come  at  last  to  see  that  the  cross  could  do  what  the 
dagger  could  never  do.  He  had  come  to  see  that  the  only  way  to 
destroy  your  enemies  is  to  love  them  into  being  friends.  Simon  had 
come  to  see  that  in  the  end  the  Cross  is  mightier  than  any  sword. 

Of  all  the  apostles  Simon  must  have  undergone  the  most  radical 
change,  for  in  Simon  the  man  of  hate  became  the  man  of  love.  And 
it  is  because  Jesus  Christ  could  bring  about  that  change  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  ■  ■ 


QUESTIONS 

Why  was  Simon  called  an  assassin?  Who  were  the  Zealots  and  what  do 
they  tell  us  about  Simon?  What  happened  to  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70?  Someone 
has  said,  "The  way  to  win  over  your  enemy  is  to  love  him."  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  How  was  it  possible  for  Simon  and  Matthew  to  get  along? 
What  radical  change  took  place  in  Simon? 
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THE  WEAKLING 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


CHEST  heaving  painfully,  the 
little  fellow  gasped  wildly  for 
air,  fighting  the  agony  of  still  another 
dread  asthma  attack.  His  parents 
stood  sadly  by  his  bedside,  unable 
to  offer  assistance,  confronted  by  the 
ugly  thought  that  their  son  might 
grow  into  manhood  a  weakling. 

"I  was  a  sickly,  delicate  boy,"  he 
wrote  later,  "and  frequently  had  to 
be  taken  away  on  trips  to  find  a 
place  where  I  could  breathe.  .  .  ." 

Once,  after  a  particularly  savage 
siege  of  asthma,  his  parents  sent  him 
off  to  recuperate  alone  in  the  healthy 
outdoors.  But  the  cure  backfired. 
Two  boys  traveling  on  the  same 
stage  singled  out  their  frail,  nervous 
companion  as  a  gleeful  target  for 
abuse,  picking  on  him  unmercifully. 
Enraged,  he  flew  at  his  tormentors 
and  received  a  sound  beating. 

The  incident  could  have  humili- 
ated the  boy  and  marked  him  for 
life.  Instead,  it  helped  create  a  man. 

With  a  fierce  and  determined  re- 
lentlessness,  he  quickly  started  upon 
a  rigorous  schedule  of  physical  train- 
ing, enlisting  the  aid  of  a  skilled  box- 
ing tutor.  Three  years  later  he  won 
his  first  amateur  match — and  a 
coveted  pewter  mug — a  prize  he 
cherished  and  proudly  displayed  the 
rest  of  his  life.   He  was  filling  out 


now;  there  was  muscle  on  his  body. 
He  soon  mastered  other  sports: 
hunting,  hiking,   and  riding. 

In  the  early  1800's  he  went  west 
to  the  Dakota  Badlands.  Buffalo 
roamed  the  prairie;  and  long-horn 
cattle  foraged  in  desert  naked  of 
barbed  wire.  "In  that  land,"  he 
mused,  "we  had  a  free  and  hardy 
life.  .  .  ." 

At  first,  the  men  thought  him  a 
dude,  called  him  "Four  Eyes," 
played  rough  jokes,  and  snickered 
behind  his  back.  He  took  the  hazing 
good-naturedly.  He  rode  unshod 
mustangs.  He  roped  mavericks.  He 
shot  deer  for  the  chuck  wagon.  He 
stood  forty-hour  stretches  in  the  sad- 
dle; in  parched  desert,  in  boiling 
sun,  and  in  the  cold,  driving  rain.  He 
pitched  in  and  did  his  work,  never 
complained,  and  never  gave  ground. 

Alone  and  unafraid  he  gained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  these 
rough  cowboys.  He  was  one  of  them 
now,  a  man  among  men. 

And  when  years  later  he  needed 
them,  men  who  were  as  tough  and 
unyielding  as  the  Western  sage- 
brush; well,  they  were  with  him 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  that  hill 
called  San  Juan. 

(Please  turn  to  page  41  of  this  issue 
for  answer.) 
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Cast  of  the  Old  Whalers 


By   Alice   Moe   and   Winston   Abbott 


THE  stirring  cry  "There  she 
blows!"  no  longer  sounds  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  the  last  of  the  great  wooden 
whaleships.  Only  the  lapping  of  the 
waters  in  the  placid  Mystic  River 
and  the  mewing  of  the  gulls  from 
the  nearby  ocean  remind  her  of  her 
days  of  glory.  For  eighty  years  this 
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sturdy  ship  sailed  the  oceans  in 
search  of  the  elusive  and  valuable 
whale.  Today  at  the  end  of  her  final 
voyage  she  is  enshrined  in  the  Mystic 
Marine  Museum  at  Mystic,  Con- 
necticut, as  a  permanent  exhibit  in 
a  re-created  sea  village  that  keeps 
alive  America's  great  traditions  of 
the  sea. 


The  Charles  W.  Morgan  at  the  Mystic  Marine  Museum.  (Note  whaleboats.) 


Each  year  she  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  interested  vacationers  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  walk  her 
decks,  examine  her  sea-gear  and 
descend  her  narrow  ladders  to  go 
below.  Here  where  one  can  scarcely 
stand  erect  they  look  with  disbelief 
at  the  cramped  quarters  that  were 
"home"  to  the  crew  during  voyages 
that  usually  lasted  three  years  or 
more.  They  peek  into  the  tiny  ship's 
galley  and  try  to  imagine  how  the 
food  for  thirty-four  hungry  men 
could  be  prepared  in  such  a  small 
space  and  on  a  single  stove.  They 
breathe  the  musty  air  and  examine 
the  narrow  bunks  stacked  one  above 
the  other  and  wonder  how  the  crew 
survived  in  tropic  waters.  One  thing 
impresses  all  of  the  visitors.  It  is  the 
apparent  Yankee  ingenuity  that  made 
necessary  use  of  every  inch  of  space, 
for  a  whaleship  must  carry  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  last  for  years. 

This  proud  old  ship  is  still 
crammed  with  the  implements  of  her 
trade  for  everything  has  been  pre- 
served exactly  as  it  was  when  she 
sailed  from  her  home  port.  On  the 
deck  are  the  "try  works,"  two  huge 
iron  kettles  with  fireplaces  beneath. 
Here  the  whale  blubber  was  boiled 
to  extract  the  oil.  There  is  also  the 
original  "gamming  chair"  in  which 
the  captain's  wife  was  lowered  over 
the  side  for  a  rare  visit  to  another 
whaleship  or  a  trip  ashore  at  some 
remote  island  where  food  and  fresh 
water  were  taken  aboard. 

One  soon  learns  that  the  whale- 
men had  a  colorful  language  of  their 


own.  To  "have  a  gam"  meant  to  pay 
a  visit.  In  the  whaling  logbooks  are 
such  quaint  phrases  as  "we  spoke 
several  ships  but  none  had  such  poor 
luck  as  us"  or  "the  ship  was  very 
weatherly  in  the  heavy  seas"  or  "we 
had  the  bad  luck  to  gaily  (frighten) 
the  whales." 

THE  105.6  foot  Charles  W. 
Morgan  was  built  in  the  famous 
whaling  port  of  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1841  and  named  in 
honor  of  her  first  owner.  She  had  a 
breadth  of  27.7  feet  and  a  depth  of 
17.6  feet  and  was  fashioned  of  the 
finest  available  materials  and  copper 
fastened  for  extra  seaworthiness. 
What  a  beautiful  sight  she  must  have 
been  with  her  three  towering  masts 
filled  with  sails  as  she  left  her  home 
port  on  the  first  of  her  thirty-seven 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  can  also  imagine  the  feelings 
of  her  crew  as  they  saw  the  skyline 
of  New  Bedford  fade  into  the 
distance  for  the  voyage  might  last 
two,  three  or  even  four  years  depend- 
ing upon  their  fortunes.  The  sailors 
whose  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-four  must  have  also  known  of 
the  many  dangers  that  lurked  in  the 
vastness  of  the  waters,  for  they  had 
been  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sea.  We,  who  live  close  to  the  Atlan- 
tic here  in  New  England,  often  hear 
the  expression  "the  sea  was  in  his 
blood."  This  must  have  been  espe- 
cially true  of  the  whalemen  for  a 
four-year  voyage  could  mean  as  little 
as  two  hundred  dollars. 
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Some  hand-forged  equipment  on  the  Charles  W.  Morgan. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  a 
man  would  risk  his  life  in  such  a 
perilous  occupation  for  such  a  small 
reward.  The  reason  was  usually 
purely  economic.  Whaling  and  ship- 
building were  the  two  principal 
industries  of  New  England  at  that 
time  and  it  is  recorded  that  nearly 
ten  thousand  men  were  employed 
on  the  whalers  that  sailed  from  the 
port  of  New  Bedford  alone.  Doubt- 
less many  a  young  boy  had  fond 
dreams  of  rising  to  be  captain  of 
his  own  ship.  There  was  a  strange 
custom  that  added  immeasurably  to 
this  possibility.  Captains  usually  re- 
tired after  they  had  made  one  or 
two  successful  voyages. 

Whaling  was  always  a  cooperative 
enterprise  and  each  member  of  the 
crew  from  captain  to  cabin  boy  had 
a  share  or  "lay"  in  the  value  of  the 
oil  taken.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  sperm  oil  was  a 
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most  valuable  commodity.  It  was 
used  to  provide  a  better  quality  light 
in  the  lamps  that  were  used  in  both 
America  and  Europe.  Locomotive 
head  lamps  made  use  of  the  sperm 
oil  as  did  the  beacons  of  the  light- 
houses along  our  coasts.  When  the  oil 
was  refined,  spermacetti,  a  white 
waxy  substance  found  in  the  head 
cavity  of  the  sperm  whale,  was  also 
obtained.  It  was  used  in  making  the 
better  grade  candles  as  well  as  by 
the  apothecaries  for  the  compound- 
ing of  various  ointments  and  medica- 
tions. Inferior  grades  of  whale  oil 
were  used  in  paint  making  and  for 
the  manufacturing  of  soap.  Highly 
refined  spermacetti  was  prized  as  a 
lubricant  for  machinery  and  is  even 
in  demand  today  for  airplane  engines 
as  it  has  the  unique  quality  of  main- 
taining a  constant  viscosity  under 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

These  economic  reasons  together 


with  the  spirit  of  adventure  made 
possible  the  full  crews  aboard  the 
crowded  whaleships.  This  was  the 
only  possible  way  to  see  the  remote 
parts  of  the  world  for  speedy  ships 
and  airplanes  were  of  the  future. 
Undoubtedly  most  of  the  crew  would 
have  "signed  on"  even  if  they  had 
known  that  this  particular  voyage 
would  last  for  three  years,  three 
months  and  twenty-four  days. 

The  Morgan  was  scarcely  out  of 
sight  of  land  when  the  men  lined  up 
on  deck.  Each  of  the  four  mates  in 
turn  chose  the  crew  that  would  man 
his  particular  whaleboat.  These 
twenty-four  foot  cedar  boats, 
manned  by  five  oarsmen  and  a  mate, 
were  the  hunting  boats  of  the  whal- 
ing industry.  As  soon  as  the  cry 
"There  she  blows!"  sounded  from 
the  lookout  perched  high  on  the 
masthead,  these  boats  were  lowered 
from  their  davits  into  the  sea  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  whales  that  had  been 
sighted.     These     whaleboats     were 

Galley  where  food  was  prepared  for 
the  crew  of  the  whaleship.  Compact 
kitchen  of  a  century  ago. 


equipped  with  a  small  sail  for  extra 
speed  and  were  built  with  a  -raised 
platform  at  either  end.  On  this  plat- 
form, while  the  small  craft  was  tossed 
about  in  heavy  seas,  stood  the  har- 
pooner.  His  particular  job  was  to 
strike  the  whale  as  soon  as  the  oars- 
men brought  the  small  boat  within 
range  of  the  quarry.  As  a  good  sized 
whale  might  measure  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  weigh 
as  much  as  a  hundred  tons,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  extreme 
danger  of  such  a  job. 

IF  the  harpooner  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  strike,  there 
was  always  the  added  danger  of  the 
great  mammal  smashing  the  small 
boat  to  pieces  with  one  flip  of  his 
enormous  tail.  Hundreds  of  whale- 
men have  perished  in  the  turbulent 
waters  or  fallen  prey  to  the  sharks 
that  infested  the  southern  whaling 
grounds.  If  the  whale  had  been 
harpooned  successfully,  hundreds  of 
feet  of  manila  rope  attached  to  the 
harpoon  were  singing  out  of  the 
small  boat  as  the  whale  dove  deep 
to  escape  his  pursuers.  Often  this 
rope  played  out  so  fast  across  the 
gunwales  of  the  boat  that  smoke 
resulted  from  the  friction.  Water  was 
poured  over  the  rope  to  prevent 
fire  as  the  oarsmen  struggled  to  keep 
their  small  craft  upright  amid  the 
heavy  swells.  This  chase  might  con- 
tinue for  miles  until  the  whale  was 
dead. 

If  the  whaleboat  was  successful 
in  its  battle  with  the  whale,  the 
Morgan  would  "heave  to"  and  come 
alongside  and  make  the  whale  fast 
to  the  side  of  the  ship.  Then  began 
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the  tedious  task  of  "cutting  in  the 
blubber"  and  removing  the  oil  from 
the  great  head-cavity  if  the  prize 
happened  to  be  a  sperm  whale.  The 
fatty  blubber  was  cut  from  the  whale 
in  great  blankets  and  hoisted  by 
tackle  to  the  deck  of  the  Morgan 
where  it  was  lowered  into  the  hold. 
If  the  catch  had  been  a  sperm  whale, 
the  head  was  also  hoisted  on  deck 
for  the  removal  of  the  whalebone 
which  was  in  great  demand  for  the 
making  of  umbrellas  and  corsets.  The 
whalebone,  in  long  strips,  lined  the 
mouth  of  the  sperm  whale  and  served 
as  a  sieve  to  strain  the  whale's  food 
as  it  was  scooped  from  the  sea.  It  is 
believed  that  this  food  consisted 
mainly  of  the  pulpy  octopus,  a 
marine  creature  which  reached 
enormous  size  in  Pacific  waters. 

While  some  of  the  crew  were  busy 
stripping  the  whalebone,  the  others 
were  busy  cutting  the  blubber  into 
long  strips  and  tossing  it  back  onto 
the  deck.  Here  it  was  minced  and 
placed  in  the  great  kettles  of  the  try- 
works  to  be  boiled  for  the  removal 
of  the  oil.  Huge  fires  were  kindled 
in  the  fire  pits  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued for  many  days.  The  tried-out 
blubber  and  scraps  were  used  to 
augment  the  fuel  supply.  On  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan  the  scorched  and 
blackened  timbers  above  the  try- 
works  show  with  what  great  heat 
this  process  was  accomplished.  After 
days  and  nights  of  continuous  work 
a  hundred  barrels  of  oil  might  be  the 
reward  of  the  tired  and  perspiring 
crew. 

Of  course  members  of  the  crew 
were  happy  if  they  obtained  the  oil 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  most 


successful  cruise  was  also  a  shorter 
one.  On  the  Morgan's  first  voyage 
it  is  recorded  in  the  log  that  the 
ship  put  into  shore  twenty-three 
times  for  fresh  food  and  drinking 
water.  Pigs  and  chickens  ran  freely 
about  the  decks  after  one  of  these 
shore  visits  to  the  disgust  and  in- 
convenience of  the  crew.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  say  which  were  the 
unhappier,  the  crew  or  the  fright- 
ened pigs. 

THE  captain  of  the  Morgan  was 
always  concerned  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  his  crew.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
crew  was  with  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  Bedford.  Many  of 
the  whalers  put  into  port  only  in 
great  emergencies  for  fear  that  the 
members  of  the  crew  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  desert  the  ship. 

The  Morgans  maiden  voyage  was 
a  great  success.  Her  return  cargo 
consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  barrels 
of  sperm  oil,  eight  hundred  barrels 
of  whale  oil  and  five  tons  of  whale- 
bone. She  had  taken  fifty-three  sperm 
and  eight  right  whales  but  her  log 
shows  that  she  had  also  made 
seventy-eight  unsuccessful  attempts 
while  on  this  trip  to  the  Pacific.  The 
cargo  was  valued  at  more  than  sixty- 
nine  thousand  dollars  of  which  the 
captain's  share  was  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  This  being  a  sub- 
stantial fortune,  he  promptly  retired 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  ashore. 

In  her  seagoing  days  the  Charles 
W.  Morgan  made  thirty-seven  voy- 
ages, some  of  them  along  the  equa- 
tor where  the  intense  heat  started 
the  pitch  in  her  seams  and  some  in 
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the  frozen  seas  of  the  far  north 
buried  beneath  tons  of  ice  and  snow. 
She  logged  more  miles  and  captured 
more  whales  than  any  other  ship  in 
America's  great  whaling  fleet.  Her 
gross  earnings  have  been  estimated 
at  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

In  the  year  1921  when  she  was 
eighty  years  old  she  was  sought  out 
by  Hollywood  movie  producers  and 
appeared  in  three  movies,  Miss 
Petticoats,  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships, 
and  Java  Head. 

Today  she  is  securely  moored  in 
her  final  resting  place  as  a  tribute 
to  the  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men 
who  had  lived  for  weary,  unending 
years  in  her  crowded  quarters.  But 
the  Charles  W.  Morgan  is  more  than 
a  museum  attraction.  She  is  a 
memorial  to  the  countless  thousands 
of  American  seafaring  men  whose 
courage  and  fortitude  helped  to  make 
America  the  great  nation  that  she 
is  today.  The  great  winds  no  longer 
whip  through  her  sails,  but  the  grace- 
ful sea  gulls  wheel  and  glide  above 
her  decks  to  keep  her  company.  She 
is  not  forgotten.  ■  ■ 


"Hate  to  finish — I  could  eat  this  stuff 
all  day." 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


WORRY 

Worry  is   the  warning 
of  a  faith  that's  gone  astray. 
Begging  trouble  from  tomorrow 
steals  the  beauty  from  today. 
Put  your  confidence  in  Jesus 
and    your    future   is   secure. 
The  storm  may  break  tomorrow 
But  your  anchor  will  endure. 

THE  HEALING  NIGHT 

There  is  a  certain  healing  in  the  night 
That  washes  clean  the  wounds  of  yes- 
terday. 

In  the  silence  comes  the  voice  of  God. 
"Be  still,  my  son,  and  I  will  guide  your 
way." 

Through  the  day  the  battles  round  me 
rage; 

At  dark,  again  my  soul  will  sound  re- 
treat. 

My  triumphs  and  defeats  are  set  aside 
For  there  is  Someone  waiting  I  must 
meet. 

With  the  dawn,  again  I  take  up  arms, 
Courageously  against  the  foe  I  stand. 
I  am  His  child,  He  welcomes  me  at 
night 

And  sends  me  forth  each  day  a  better 
man. 

THE  BOASTER 

He  who  blows  a  trumpet 

to  proclaim  his  goodly  deeds 

is  handing  out  his  flowers 

while    his    garden    goes    to    weeds. 
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By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


Literature  and  Life— II 


OUR  consideration  of  literature  and  life  in  the  Bible  is  a  stimulating 
study  because  we  are  not  dealing  with  abstract  materials  but, 
instead,  are  coming  face  to  face  with  life-giving  documents  that  were 
called  into  being  as  men  of  the  past  were  confronted  by  God.  There 
is  a  summons  from  on  high  and  a  thrust  toward  new  horizons  in  these 
writings  that  mark  them  as  heroic  literature.  Previously,  we  briefly 
considered  biblical  narratives,  law,  history  and  drama.  We  shall  now 
take  a  look  at  prophecy,  poetry,  wisdom  literature,  gospels,  epistles, 
and  apocalyptic  materials. 

Prophecy 

Prophetic  writings  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  prophets 
who  produced  them.  The  Old  Testament  books  known  as  the  Proph- 
ets were  formally  accepted  into  the  Hebrew  canon  as  Scripture  at 
about  200  B.  C.  They  came  from  the  pen  of  stalwart  men  who  felt 
a  divine  compulsion  to  speak  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  sense  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  that  characterizes 
the  words  of  the  prophets  came,  first  of  all,  from  the  fact  that  these 
men  were  usually  called  into  their  work  through  a  profoundly  moving 
experience.  Amos  was  summoned  to  leave  his  herds  and  sycamore 
trees  (7:14-15).  Hosea  was  moved  to  begin  his  ministry  as  he  con- 
templated the  parallels  between  his  broken  home  and  the  nation's 
severance  from  God  (Chs.  1-3).  Isaiah  heard  the  words  "Whom 
shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  while  worshiping  in  the  temple 
and  replied  "Here  am  I!  Send  me"  (6:1-13).  And  Jeremiah  re- 
sponded when  God  said  to  him,  "Before  you  were  born  I  consecrated 
you;  I  appointed  you  a  prophet  to  the  nations"   (1:5). 

The  literary  prophets,  in  contrast  to  the  pre-literary  who  did  not 
write  out  their   prophecies,   customarily  put  into   written   form   the 
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messages  that  they  had  previously  spoken  orally  to  the  people.  They 
have,  therefore,  the  character  of  spoken  words  with  the  crisp  ac- 
cents of  the  marketplace  and  public  life.  They  are  not  often  put  to- 
gether in  the  several  books  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
iirst  spoken.  The  best  way  to  read  them,  therefore,  is  to  inquire  what 
each  paragraph  (as  in  RSV)  is  saying.  To  what  issue  is  it  directed? 
What  is  God  speaking  through  the  prophet? 

Typical  prophetic  utterances  such  as  the  following  illustrate  the 
ainique  character  of  this  type  of  writing. 

Hear,   O  heavens,   and  give   ear,   O   earth; 

for  the  Lord  has  spoken: 

"Sons  have  I  reared  and  brought  up, 

but   they   have    rebelled    against   me. 

The  ox  knows  its  owner, 

and  the  ass  its  master's   crib; 

but    Israel    does    not    know, 

my  people   does  not  understand"    (Is.    1:2-3). 

What  shall  I  do  with  you,  O  Ephraim? 

What  shall  I   do   with  you,   O  Judah? 

Your  love  is  like  a  morning  cloud, 

like  the  dew  that  goes  early  away   (Hos.   6:4). 

"I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts, 

and  I  take  no  delight  in  your   solemn   assemblies    .    .    . 

But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters, 

and  righteousness   like   an   ever-flowing   stream"    (Amos   5:21,   24). 

Poetry 

The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  much  loved.  The  Book  of  Psalms  repre- 
sents a  collection  of  the  devotional  expressions  of  the  Hebrews  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  centuries.  Here  most  of  the  Bible's  poetry  is 
found.  Traditionally  the  Psalter  has  been  assigned  to  David  because 
of  his  reputation  as  a  singer  of  songs.  Although  he  may  have  authored 
a  few  of  them,  the  large  majority  came  from  unknown  and  unnamed 
persons  of  deep  piety  whose  eloquence  of  expression  matches  the  depth 
of  their  religious  experience.  Most  of  them  are  regarded  today  as 
having  been  written  after  the  exile  of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylon  (ca.  586 
B.C.). 

Within  the  Book  of  Psalms  that  became  the  hymnbook  of  the 
second  Temple  are  to  be  found  several  earlier  collections  such  as  the 
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Psalms  of  Ascents  (120-134),  Psalms  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (42-49, 
84-85,  87-88),  and  Psalms  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (50,  73-83).  These 
clearly  are  not  by  David.  The  total  Psalter  is  divided  into  five  books: 
I  (1-41);  II  (42-72);  III  (73-89);  IV  (90-106);  V  (107-150). 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  space  to  go  into  all  the  characteristics 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  We  should  point  out,  however,  that  it  rhymes  in 
thought  rather  than  in  sound.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  one  line  is 
repeated  in  the  next  line  or  lines,  but  in  different  words.  Again  the 
very  opposite  thought  may  be  presented  in  an  eloquent  contrast. 
The  first  type  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 

Blessed  is  the  man 

who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 

nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

nor  sits   in  the   seat  of  scoffers    (Ps.    1:1). 

The  second  type  is  clearly  illustrated  in  this  psalm: 

For  his  anger  is  but  for  a  moment, 

and   his   favor   is   for   a    lifetime. 

Weeping   may   tarry   for   the   night, 

but  joy  comes  with  the  morning  (Ps.  30:5). 

The  Book  of  Job  is  poetic  in  form  but  it  is  appropriately  considered 
as  drama.  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  are  also  poetry,  but  they  shall 
be  mentioned  later  as  belonging  to  wisdom  literature.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  (sometimes  called  Song  of  Songs)  is  likewise  poetic  in 
form.  It  is  best  regarded  as  a  collection  of  secular  love  poems  assigned 
to  King  Solomon  because  his  name  is  mentioned.  The  Hebrews  read 
these  poems  allegorically  and  saw  in  them  a  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
relation  to  Israel.  Later,  Christians  interpreted  them  as  referring  to 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

Wisdom  Literature 

Another  literary  form  that  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  known 
as  Wisdom  Literature.  What  distinguishes  these  writings  from  others 
is  that  they  are  a  collection  of  wise  statements  or  aphorisms  drawn 
from  the  centuries  of  Hebrew  experience.  In  Jeremiah  (18:18)  we 
read  of  wise  men,  along  with  priests  and  prophets.  This  suggests 
that  they  were  recognized  as  a  special  class  of  persons,  somewhat 
like  local  or  regional  philosophers  who  dispensed  wisdom.  Such  writ- 
ings as  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  belong  to  this  type. 
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Solomon  was  traditionally  considered  to  be  the  author  of  Proverbs 
because  of  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  but  it  is  no  longer  concluded 
that  he  actually  wrote  the  entire  book.  Even  the  writing  itself  sug- 
gests that  others  contributed  to  it  (Prov.  25:1;  30:1;  31:1).  Typical 
of  this  type  of  literature  are, 

Trust   in   the    Lord   with   all   your   heart, 

and   do    not   rely    on    your   own    insight     (Prov.    3:5)  . 

A   soft   answer   turns   away   wrath, 

but   a   harsh   word   stirs   up   anger    (Prov.    15:1). 

Gospels 

The  New  Testament  also  has  its  particular  literary  forms.  Out- 
standing here  is  the  gospel.  It  represents  a  unique  contribution  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  this  field.  The  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  are  thus  named  because  they  look  at  the  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  similarly,  in  spite  of  differences  and 
variations.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  considered  apart  from  the  others 
because  of  its  sermonic  character  as  a  meditation  on  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God. 

A  gospel  should  not  be  confused  with  a  biography.  It  does  not 
present  the  details  of  background  and  development  that  the  latter 
usually  carries.  The  authors  are  not  original  composers;  they  are 
more  like  editors  who  put  together  the  materials  they  have  gathered 
so  that  they  create  an  impression  or  make  a  point.  This  means  that 
they  are  writings  intended  to  promote  the  faith  of  the  church. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  character  of  a  gospel  is  found  in 
the  Preface  to  Luke's  Gospel  (1:1-4).  Here  the  author  says  that 
others  have  compiled  a  narrative  of  the  things  that  had  happened 
among  them,  that  he  wished  to  do  the  same,  that  his  material  came 
from  eyewitnesses,  that  he  had  carefully  screened  it  for  accuracy, 
that  he  had  composed  an  orderly  account,  and  that  his  final  goal  was 
to  convince  his  reader  (readers)  of  the  truth  of  what  they  were  being 
told  about  Jesus.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  volume  one  of  a  two-volume 
work  that  includes  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  latter  is  the  only  writing  of 
history  form  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Quite  briefly,  present-day  scholarship  inclines  toward  dating  Mark 
between  A.  D.  65-70,  Luke  and  Matthew  between  A.  D.  85-90,  and 
John  A.  D.  100-110.  Both  Matthew  and  Luke  use  large  sections  from 
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Mark,  together  more  than  90  per  cent.  It  is  not  usually  thought  that 
either  Matthew  or  Luke  were  acquainted  with  each  other's  writings. 
The  author  of  the  Gospel  of  John  may  have  had  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
before  him  as  he  wrote,  and  also  some  other  sources  of  his  own. 

Epistles 

Another  major  literary  type  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  epistle.  These  were  the  earliest  writings  of  the  church.  They 
are  what  their  name  suggests — letters  from  a  writer  to  churches  or 
individuals.  The  chief  author  of  epistles,  of  course,  is  the  apostle 
Paul.  As  a  practical  missionary  he  kept  in  communication  with  the 
churches  he  had  founded  on  his  missionary  journeys.  Accordingly  we 
have  letters  to  such  churches  as  those  in  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi, 
and  Thessalonica.  His  major  work,  the  Book  of  Romans,  was  addressed 
as  his  personal  introduction  to  a  Christian  community  that  he  hoped 
to  visit. 

The  epistles  were  not  predominantly  theological  documents  in  a 
formal  sense,  although  they  do  contain  the  basic  conceptions  that 
make  up  such  works.  Sound  thinking  about  God,  Christ,  history,  and 
the  church  inevitably  was  a  part  of  the  answers  given  to  questions 
raised  by  the  worshiping  groups,  as  well  as  involved  in  the  witness 
to  the  Faith  by  the  writer. 

Apocalypse 

The  last  literary  form  that  we  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  New 
Testament  is  an  apocalypse.  The  word  means  to  unveil,  and  is  used 
in  relation  to  tearing  the  veil  from  the  future,  usually  the  immediate 
future,  as  the  author  sees  it.  Writing  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
Mark  13,  Luke  21,  and  Matthew  24.  It  also  occurs  in  parts  of  First 
Corinthians  (15:20-28)  and  First  (4:13-18)  and  Second  Thessaloni- 
on«  (2:1-12).  The  maior  apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
is  the  Revelation  to  John   (A.D.  96). 

Aoocalyptic  writings  are  also  found  in  the  Old  Testament  (Daniel 
7: Iff.,  et  al.),  as  well  as  in  the  intertestamental  literature  (Similitudes 
of  Enoch,  et  al. ) .  They  appear  in  times  of  stress  and  strain  when  all 
earthly  and  human  help  seems  futile.  Then  men  look  to  heaven  for 
swift  and  sudden  deliverance.  The  emotional  temper  of  the  times  as 
well  as  the  need  for  secrecy  leads  the  authors  to  use  strange  imagery, 
numbers  with  esoteric  meanings,   and   other   symbolic  references. 
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Deception   breeds   deception,  Linda   Malloy  found  out 


<7!4e  P<tin£iaxf  oj  JUi  ^a+uj, 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


LINDA  Malloy  was  a  stylish, 
good-looking  blonde  and  wife 
of  Stephen  Malloy,  prominent  Bom- 
bay shipping  merchant.  But  as  she 
met  the  art  dealer,  Mei  Wong,  in  the 
hallway  of  her  home  now,  she  looked 
haggard  and  forlorn. 

The  elderly  proprietor  of  the 
Bombay  Art  and  Curio  Company 
eyed  her  with  some  shock.  Gone 
was  all  the  young  matron's  assurance 
and  she  appeared  almost  plain  with- 
out make-up  and  wearing  a  severe 
black  afternoon  dress. 

"I'm  sorry  to  bring  you  here  like 
this,"  she  said,  without  meeting  his 
eyes.  Even  her  voice  was  faltering 
and  uncertain.  She  twisted  the  hand- 
kerchief she  held  in  her  exquisitely 
manicured  hands.  "But  it  is  some- 
thing urgent." 

Mei  Wong  followed  her  into  the 
gracious  high-ceilinged  living  room 
and  sat  in  the  ornate  period  chair  she 
motioned  him  to.  "I  am  always  hap- 
py to  be  of  service,"  he  said.  "It 
so  happened  that  I  was  coming  to 
this  part  of  the  city  to  see  a  client, 
thus  I  have  been  put  to  no  trouble." 

Linda  Malloy  sat  on  a  settee  op- 


posite him  and  managed  a  weak 
smile.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Wong.  We 
have  been  to  your  studio  so  often  you 
seem  like  an  old  friend." 

The  stout  art  dealer  bowed.  "I 
consider  it  an  honor  to  be  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Malloy  and  yourself." 

Linda  Malloy  looked  down.  "Yes," 
she  said.  Then  raising  her  head  she 
looked  directly  at  Mei  Wong  for  the 
first  time  and  went  on:  "I  may  as 
well  come  straight  to  the  point.  And 
please  don't  feel  you  are  betraying 
a  confidence  in  telling  me  what  I 
ask.  It  will  go  no  further.  Did  you 
recently  sell  my  husband  a  painting 
by  Li  Tang?" 

Mei  Wong  stared  at  her.  "That  is 
true,"  he  finally  said.  "A  very  rare 
and  valuable  item  called  Autumn 
Landscape.  Has  he  not  spoken  to 
you  about  it?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head  and 
Mei  Wong  saw  by  her  expression 
that  she  was  close  to  tears.  Her 
hands  twisted  nervously  again  as 
she  said:  "Mr.  Wong,  my  husband 
is  in  love  with  another  woman." 

Somewhat  taken  back  by  the 
bluntness    of    her    statement,     Mei 
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Wong  said  quietly:  "I  can  only  tell 
you  that  does  not  sound  like  Mr. 
Malloy." 

"It's  true,"  Linda  M alloy  leaned 
forward.  "I  know  it's  true  because 
I  have  proof." 

"Proofr 

"Yes!"  She  reached  behind  a  vel- 
vet cushion  at  her  side  and  brought 
out  a  quantity  of  folded  white  writ- 
ing paper.  "I  want  you  to  look  at 
these,"  she  said,  taking  them  across 
to  him  and  standing  at  his  side. 

Mei  Wong  raised  a  pudgy  hand  in 
protest.  "I  feel  I  have  no  right — " 

"I  need  your  help,"  she  insisted. 
"Please  do  not  refuse  me,  Mr.  Wong, 
or  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do!" 


There  was  such  stark  desperation 
in  her  tone  that  he  decided  to  humor 
her.  He  opened  the  top  letter  with 
a  sigh.  It  was  a  single  page  of  close 
typing  and  began  with:  "Dearest" 
and  ended  with  "Your  True  Love." 
He  skimmed  over  the  contents  briefly 
and  noted  it  was  a  love  letter  filled 
with  endearments.  He  finally  glanced 
up  at  Linda  M alloy:  "They  are  not 
signed,"  he  pointed  out. 

"She  is  too  smart  for  that!"  She 
said  angrily  and  went  back  to  the 
settee.  "I  think  I  know  who  it  is. 
A  girl  who  used  to  work  in  his  of- 
fice. She  left  suddenly.  I  understood 
to  marry  someone  in  England.  But 
I'd  be  willing  to  bet   she  has   an 
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apartment  somewhere  here  in  Bom- 
bay— and  Stephen  visits  her." 

"Aren't  you  concluding  a  lot  from 
these  letters?"  Mei  Wong  asked. 

"He's  had  mysterious  appoint- 
ments at  night  many  times  lately," 
Linda  Malloy  said.  "Twice  I've 
caught  him  in  lies  about  where  he's 
been.  It  all  fits  in,  doesn't  it?" 

"Where  did  you  find  these  let- 
ters?" The  art  dealer  ponderously 
lifted  his  great  body  from  his  chair 
and  took  the  letters  back  to  her. 

The  woman  blushed.  "From  Ste- 
phen's private  desk.  He  always  keeps 
it  locked  and  I  have  no  key.  But  I 
called  in  a  repair  man  and  pre- 
tended that  I  had  lost  the  key  for 
it.  He  opened  the  desk  and  made 
me  a  duplicate." 

Mei  Wong  sighed.  "Deception 
breeds  deception.  But  why  did  you 
ask  about  the  Li  Tang  painting?" 

"Because  I  did  not  know  about  it 
until  I  read  the  letters,"  she  re- 
plied. "In  one  of  them  the  hussy 
writes:  'The  Li  Tang  painting  is  an 
expression  of  the  love  between  us. 
Its  presence  will  always  signify  how 
much  I  care  for  you.'  I  was  sure  you 
would  know  about  it." 

"What  can  I  do  to  help  you?" 
Mei  Wong  spread  his  surprisingly 
small  and  artistic  hands,  "To  help 
you  both?" 

Linda  frowned.  "There's  really 
very  little  to  be  done.  Stephen  has 
always  been  a  reticent,  proud  man. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  reach  him 
easily — now  it  will  be  impossible.  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  him  what  I 
have  discovered.  Perhaps  if  you 
mentioned  it  first — " 

"I  will  ask  him  to  come  by  my 


office  tomorrow,"  Mei  Wong  prom- 
ised her. 

AT  shortly  after  four  the  following 
afternoon  Stephen  Malloy  sat 
facing  Mei  Wong  in  his  studio.  "Why 
did  you  wish  to  see  me?"  the  con- 
tractor asked. 

Mei  Wong  told  him.  And  then 
added  with  sincerity:  "You  must 
know  how  distressed  I  am  and  that 
I  will  do  anything  that  might  help?" 

M alloy's  face  was  a  deep  crimson. 
"How  did  Linda  get  hold  of  those 
letters?" 

"She  called  in  a  locksmith,"  Mei 
Wong  explained.  "And  then  came  to 
me  to  find  out  about  the  Li  Tang 
painting.  You  had  not  told  her  you 
purchased   it?" 

The  contractor  got  up.  "No.  I  in- 
tended to  give  it  to  her  as  an  an- 
niversary gift.  I've  had  it  locked  in 
my  safety  deposit  vault  at  the  bank. 
Thank  you  for  your  good  intentions, 
Mei  Wong." 

"Then  you  will  not  try  to  explain 
all  this  to  your  wife?"  Mei  Wong 
could  not  understand  Malloy 's  atti- 
tude. 

"No,"  the  contractor  was  firm. 
"Perhaps  it  is  better  this  way.  She 
will  have  to  take  whatever  action  she 
thinks  is  right." 

After  Malloy  left  the  studio  Mei 
Wong  sat  at  his  desk  in  deep 
thought.  Deciding  his  next  move  he 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called  his 
friend  at  police  headquarters,  In- 
spector Bannerjee.  Quickly  he  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  that  he 
would  appreciate  the  inspector's  co- 
operation. Bannerjee  promised  him 
to  have  a  report  within  a  few  days. 
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It  was  near  the  end  of  the  week 
when  the  neatly  typed  report  of 
M  alloy's  activities  reached  Mei 
Wong's  desk.  It  was  signed  by  In- 
spector Bannerjee  and  gave  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  whom  Ste- 
phen Malloy  had  called  on  several 
nights  in  a  row.  Mei  Wong's  brow 
furrowed  in  a  frown.  He  stuffed  the 
note  in  his  coat  pocket  and  hurriedly 
left  the  office  to  confer  with  the 
party. 

Later  that  night  he  stood  once 
again  in  the  living  room  of  the  Mal- 
loy home  and  sitting  before  him  at 
either  side  of  the  great  marble  fire- 
place were  Stephen  and  Linda  Mal- 
loy. 

The  short,  stout  art  dealer  smiled: 
"It  is  most  fortunate  that  I  have 
been  able  to  see  you  both  tonight. 
I  think  I  may  be  able  to  clear  some 
matters  up." 


Stephen  Malloy  scowled  at  him: 
"I  don't  like  your  mixing  yourself 
in  my  private  business,  Wong." 

His  wife  said:  "I'm  sorry,  Mr. 
Wong.  But  it's  too  late  now  to  help." 

"I  think  not,"  Mei  Wong  said.  "I 
have  found  out  where  your  husband 
has  been  making  his  mysterious 
visits  and  whom  he  has  been  seeing." 

"Really,  now!"  Malloy  jumped  up. 

Mei  Wong  faced  him  sturdily. 
"Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Mal- 
loy. For  some  weeks  you  have  been 
privately  seeing  Dr.  Winwood  at 
his  apartment.  You  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  a  serious  tumor. 
And  you  are  scheduled  for  an  opera- 
tion within  a  few  days?" 

Malloy  clenched  and  unclenched 
his  hands.  "All  right,"  he  said  in  a 
low  hoarse  voice,  "all  right.  Not 
that  its   anybody's   business." 

"Stephen!"    Linda    Malloy    cried 


and  getting  up  went  over  to  his 
side.  "Why  haven't  you  told  me?" 

He  stood  facing  the  fireplace,  his 
back  to  her.  "I  wanted  to  put  it  off 
as  long  as  possible.  It  doesn't  matter 
anyway.  With  you  thinking  what 
you  do." 

Suddenly  it  was  apparent  she  re- 
membered. She  said:  "The  letters, 
darling?  What  about  the  letters?" 

Mei  Wong  spoke  softly.  "I  think 
I  can  help  you  there,  Mrs.  Malloy. 
You  will  remember  the  letters  were 
all  unsigned.  And  though  you  as- 
sumed they  were  written  by  a  wom- 
an to  your  husband,  they  could 
just  as  well  have  been  written  by  a 
man  to  you." 

Malloy  turned  to  the  art  dealer. 
"Please,  Wong!" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "I 
really  must  explain.  You  see  Mrs. 
Malloy  your  husband  is  a  shy,  ret- 
icent, proud  man  as  you  have  told 
me  yourself.  And  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  death  he  found  a  deep 
desire  to  pour  out  his  love  for  you. 
But  he  couldn't  do  this  verbally  or 
any  other  way  without  causing  you 
to  question  him  about  the  sudden  in- 
tensity of  his  love.  So  he  wrote 
those  letters  to  you,  meaning  that 
you  should  have  them  if  he  died." 

Linda  Malloy  turned  a  radiant 
face  to  her  husband:  "Is  that  true, 
Stephen?" 

He  shrugged.  "Yes.  Did  it  rather 
stupidly,  didn't  I?" 

For  an  answer  she  put  her  arm 
around  him  and  lifted  her  lips  to 
his.  Mei  Wong  watched  their  long 
embrace  with  unembarrassed  satis- 
faction. 

"And   now   I  will  be   going,"  he 


said.  And  at  the  door  he  stopped  to 
add:  "By  the  way,  Mrs.  Malloy,  Dr. 
Winwood  is  very  hopeful  about  the 
outcome  of  your  husband's  illness. 
And  for  the  future  may  I  remind 
you:  Great  doubts,  great  wisdom; 
small  doubts,  little  wisdom."       ■  ■ 

ANSWER 

to 
"The  Weakling" 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  On 
June  24,  1898,  Lt.  Col.  Roosevelt's 
"Rough  Riders"  won  their  first  battle 
distinction  at  Las  Guasimas,  Cuba. 
A  week  later  came  the  famed  charge 
on  San  Juan  Hill  whereby  "Teddy" 
Roosevelt  (he  coined  the  name 
"Teddy  Bear"  because  of  his  refusal 
to  shoot  a  small  bear  as  a  trophy) 
was  recommended  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor  and  won  a  brevet  commission 
as  colonel.  Roosevelt — "T.  R." — was 
twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United 
States  (1901-1909).  Fifty  years  ago 
this  month,  June  22,  1912,  he  bolted 
the  Republican  party  and  formed 
the  Progressive  party. 
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QUITE  ALARMING 

Some  of  those  politicians  who  view 
with  alarm,  also  alarm  with  their 
views. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Who  Is  the  Holy  Spirit? 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


THE  French  philosopher  and  play- 
wright Gabriel  Marcel,  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  makes  an  il- 
luminating distinction  between  a 
"problem"  and  a  "mystery."  A  "prob- 
lem" is  something  that  can  be  solved, 
if  only  we  define  it  correctly  and 
use  the  appropriate  techniques.  A 
"mystery"  eludes  our  attempts  at 
definition  and  systematization  and 
can  never  be  thoroughly  cleared  up. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  problem 
to  be  solved;  it  is  a  mysterious  fact 
that  can  be  appropriated.  It  re- 
sists all  our  attempts  at  definition, 
but  human  life  is  full  of  testimony  to 
its  presence  and  power.  We  draw 
upon  its  strength  and  guidance  even 
when  we  fail  to  account  for  it  in- 
tellectually. 

Definition 

The  Bible  nowhere  attempts  to  de- 
fine the  Spirit,  but  it  is  full  of  testi- 
mony to  its  activity  in  human  life. 
Activity!  Yes,  that  is  the  predom- 
inant characteristic  of  the  Spirit. 
Our  modern  hymns  often  give  the 
impression  that  the  Spirit  is  passive 
and  gentle,  soothing  and  comforting. 
But  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  Spirit 


mainly  in  terms  of  power,  and  not 
simply  of  moral  power,  power  to 
make  men  "good,"  but  power  to 
create,  to  organize,  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  to  build  community,  to 
promote  arts  and  crafts,  to  make  men 
inventive  and  resourceful,  to  push 
men  forward  into  new  adventures  of 
thought  and  conduct,  to  lure  them 
out  of  inertia  and  custom,  to  gird 
them  with  courage. 

It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
"moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters" 
when  the  earth  was  "without  form 
and  void";  it  was  the  Spirit  that 
pushed  Abraham  out  into  the  un- 
known, so  that  he  went  out  "not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  go";  it 
was  the  Spirit  that  taught  men's 
hands  to  war  and  to  weave,  to  take 
up  arms  in  time  of  national  peril 
and  to  create  beauty  in  times  of 
peace;  it  was  the  Spirit  that  inspired 
the  words  and  music  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel;  it  was  the  Spirit 
that  gave  kings  their  wisdom  and 
judges  their  capacity  to  discriminate 
and  rule;  it  was  the  Spirit  that  rat- 
tled the  dry  bones  of  Exile  and.  put 
life  into  a  moribund  nation;  it  was 
the   Spirit — to   move    abruptly   into 
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the  New  Testament — that  thrust  the 
new  convert,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  into 
the  firing  line  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  transformed  a  huddle  of 
dispirited  disciples  into  a  dynamic 
and   daring    Christian   community. 

All  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  Spirit  is  Holy  Spirit. 
The  word  has  sometimes  been  de- 
fined narrowly,  as  though  the  Spirit's 
chief  concern  were  with  "holiness" 
in  the  sense  of  moral  rectitude  and 
respectable  behavior.  But  when  we 
watch  the  Spirit  at  work  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bible,  we  see  that  it  is  the 
activity  of  God  himself  working  to- 
wards "wholeness,"  wholeness  of  per- 
sonality, wholeness  of  national,  so- 
cial and  religious  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  evidenced 
wherever  the  brokenness  of  man's 
life  is  united,  wherever  fragmenta- 
tion is  rebuked,  wherever  man  is 
challenged  and  encouraged  to  re- 
assert his  oneness  with  God  and  with 
God's  purpose. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  that  the  Spirit  is  al- 
most always  associated  with  the 
word  "fellowship."  And  this  in  a 
double  sense.  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
makes  genuine  fellowship  possible, 
and  it  is  in  the  community  thus 
created  by  the  Spirit  that  the  Spirit 
is  most  characteristically  present  and 
most  fully  experienced.  The  Spirit  is 
not  a  private  and  individual  posses- 
sion. The  believer  does  not  enjoy 
solitary  communion  with  the  Spirit; 
he  experiences  its  presence  and 
power  most  characteristically  when 


he  is  drawn  into  what  Paul  calls 
"the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
that  concrete  community  which  has 
come  into  being  through  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  Paul  means  much  the 
same  thing  when  he  talks  about  the 
believer's  experience  of  being  "in 
Christ";  this  is  not  something  mysti- 
cal and  private,  but  the  believer's 
participation  in  the  community  made 
possible  by  Christ  and  centered  upon 
him. 

It  is  within  this  community  that 
men  are  educated  by  the  Spirit.  "The 
Spirit  will  bring  to  your  remem- 
brance all  that  I  have  said  unto 
you,"  said  the  Risen  Christ.  As  the 
early  Christians  met  together  and 
had  all  things  in  common,  they  dis- 
covered the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
promise.  As  they  met  for  regular 
worship  and  reverent  study  of  his 
Word,  many  things  became  plain 
that  had  been  obscure,  and  many 
aspects  of  His  earthly  life,  many  of 
His  deeds  and  words,  took  on  a  new 
and  more  compelling  meaning.  And 
they  not  only  entered  more  deeply 
into  the  meaning  of  the  revelation 
itself,  they  began  to  interpret  every- 
thing else,  their  own  fives,  their 
nation's  history,  the  world's  strug- 
gles, in  the  light  of  that  revelation. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  this  teaching 
ministry  of  the  Spirit-in-fellowship. 
"When  he  (the  Spirit  of  truth)  is 
come,  he  will  convict  the  world  of 
sin  .  .  .  and  of  righteousness  .  .  . 
and  of  judgment."  This  is  exactly 
what  happened.  As  they  gathered  in 
fellowship,  open  to  the  Spirit's  lead- 
ing and  guidance,  they  were  "con- 
victed," that  is  to  say,  properly  in- 
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formed  where  once  they  had  been 
misinformed,  concerning  the  real  na- 
ture of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment.  All  men,  even  the 
most  pagan,  have  some  ideas,  opin- 
ions, convictions  concerning  these 
important  human  subjects,  but  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  Spirit  to  reveal 
the  meaning  of  what  sin  means  to 
God,  what  righteousness  means  in 
terms  of  appropriating  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  what  judgment  means 
in  terms  of  the  willingness  to  be 
judged  by  the  Incarnate,  Crucified 
and  Risen  Lord. 

Herein  lies  the  importance  of  reg- 
ular, concerned  public  worship — 
which  is  the  willingness  to  be  taught, 
enlightened,  and  used  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  that  Spirit  "takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ"  and  reveals  them 
unto  us. 

The  Light  from  Within 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  strenuous, 
it  was  meant  to;  but  there  is  an  im- 
mense difference  between  attempt- 
ing the  Christian  life  in  one's  own 
strength,  and  living  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  available  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
For  the  Spirit  is  indeed  the  "Com- 
forter," not  in  the  sense  of  removing 
our  burdens,  but  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  them  with  us. 

The  saintly  Scottish  preacher, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  an  evangelical- 
mystic,  says  in  one  of  his  wonderful 
letters,  "Religion  is  no  more  a  burden 
to  a  man  than  wings  are  to  a  bird, 
or  than  sails  are  to  a  ship."  The 
Spirit  "comforts"  us  by  fortifying  us, 
standing  in  with  us  cum  forte,  with 
strength. 

My  old  teacher,  Dr.  H.  Wheeler 


Robinson,  the  eminent  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar,  was  stricken  with  a 
long  and  weary  illness  in  his  middle 
years.  As  he  lay  abed  day  after  day, 
he  wondered  why  the  truths  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  which  he  so  firmly 
believed  and  had  so  often  preached 
to  others,  now  seemed  to  bring  him 
so  little  personal  strength.  They  re- 
mained true,  but  they  seemed  to 
demand  an  effort  which  he  was  not 
capable  of  making.  What  he  needed 
at  that  time,  he  said,  was  some 
power  outside  himself  that  would 
lift  him  out  of  his  weakness  and 
lethargy.  And  so  he  turned  to  the 
Bible  anew  and  found  there  new  in- 
sight into  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, and  appropriated  its  promise  and 
power. 

This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  second 
conversion,  like  that  second  con- 
version of  which  Paul  speaks.  He 
found  "Christians"  at  Ephesus,  who 
were  full  of  good  works  and  strenu- 
ous endeavor,  but  detected  that 
there  was  something  lacking  in  their 
attitude  to  life  and  to  each  other. 
Something  caused  him  to  ask,  "Have 
ye  received  the  Holy  Spirit  since  ye 
believed?"  And  they  confessed  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereupon  Paul  bade  them 
open  life  up  to  the  enlightening  and 
empowering  of  the  Spirit. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  poet, 
wrote  to  his  Christian  friend  C.  F. 
Andrews,  "I  am  praying  to  be  lighted 
from  within,  not  simply  to  hold  a 
candle  in  my  hand."  Though  he  did 
not  know  it,  he  was  expressing  the 
Christian  conviction  that  man  may 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ■  ■ 
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Commotion 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Food  and  Talk 


WHAT  I  need  is  a  hamburger," 
said  Randolph  Mouse.  His 
teeth  clicked  together  several  times 
and  he  twitched  his  whiskers. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Denise's 
cooking?  I  remember  you  used  to 
say  it  was  marvelous." 

"Oh,  it's  marvelous  but  I  don't 
like  the  way  it's  served.  First  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  carrot  or  a  snail  maybe, 
then  whisk — a  new  plate.  A  little 
bit  of  fish  maybe  or  some  thin  ham, 
then  whisk — a  new  plate.  A  little 
steak  or  some  veal  with  mushrooms, 
then  whisk — a  new  plate.  Then 
salad,  then  dessert,  then  cheese,  then 
coffee  grounds,  and  every  time  a 
new  plate." 

"It  sounds  very  good  to  me.  You 
don't  get  all  that  in  most  restau- 
rants." 


"I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  at  home  I  have  to  help 
with  the  dishes." 

"I  can  see  your  point." 

"I  wish  you  could  see  all  those 
dishes.  There  are  four  of  us,  my- 
self, Denise,  Renee,  my  mother-in- 
law,  and  Pierre,  my  father-in-law. 
(Someday  I'm  going  to  push  him 
off  the  barge. )  We  usually  use  seven 
plates  apiece  so  that's  twenty-eight 
plates  per  meal.  At  the  start  of 
every  big  meal  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  see  two  things — a  huge  stack 
of  plates  and  beside  it  one  ham- 
burger lying  on  one  plate." 

"A  hamburger  doesn't  compare 
with  scalloped  veal  with  mushrooms, 
does  it?" 

"That's  true,  it  doesn't,  but — it's 
sure  a  lot  less  work." 
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"It  must  be  quite  a  bit  of  work  to 
cook  all  that,  I  suppose." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  She  just 
mixes  a  few  things  and  stirs  a  few 
times.  Cooking  doesn't  take  too 
much  effort,  really.  It's  the  dish- 
washing that  takes  real  skill  and  ef- 
fort. Anyone  can  cook.  My  ham- 
burgers are  delicious.  They  taste  just 
like  the  ones  you  get  at  the  snack 
bar." 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  you've 
lost  your  argument.  You'd  better 
stick  to  your  skillful  dishwashing, 
and  I  don't  think  you'd  better  push 
your  father-in-law  off  the  barge, 
either." 

"Someday  I  will  though,  because 
he  talks  all  the  time." 

"I  can  see  how  that  would  annoy 
you." 

"It  would  annoy  anybody.  I  warn 
you,  never  mention  Algeria  in  his 
presence." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  has  all  sorts  of  views  on  the 
subject  and  he  goes  into  detail  on 


each  one.  It  takes  almost  forever." 

"Randolph,  what  does  Pierre  know 
about  Algeria?" 

"Well,  he  has  made  several  trips 
there  and  he  knows  many  Algerian 
mice.  He  may  know  quite  a  bit." 

"At  least  it's  interesting,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is  interesting,  but  I've 
traveled  widely  and  what  I  have  to 
say  is  interesting,  too.  You  under- 
stand that,  don't  you? 

"What  do  you  have  to  say?" 

"Well,  nothing  specific,  but  when 
I  do  say  something,  it's  quite  inter- 
esting." 

"Tell  me,  Randolph,  when  all  four 
of  you  are  together,  what  percentage 
of  the  time  does  your  father-in-law 
talk?" 

"About  thirty  per  cent." 

"And  Denise?" 

"Fifteen  per  cent." 

"And  Renee?" 
len  per  centr 

"And  you?" 

"I  still  think  Pierre  talks  too 
much."  ■  ■ 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
PARISH 


By  Ted  Shoemaker 


IN  many  ways  it  is  like  any  good, 
active  suburban  church.  Its  sanc- 
tuary is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
bustling  city.  Its  Sunday  morning 
worship  services  are  well  attended 
and  follow  the  familiar  pattern  of 
Protestant  services  everywhere.  And 
it  is  a  busy  place,  supporting  a 
model  Sunday  school,  three  choirs, 
a  men's,  women's  and  youth  group, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts 
and  Brownies. 

But  it  differs  from  the  church  back 
home  in  some  startling  ways  also.  It 
has  accepted  the  mission  of  serving 
a  refugee  home  where  the  occupants 
may  be  only  a  day  or  so  from  Iron 
Curtain  tyranny.  It  sends  its  people 
to  retreats  and  workshops  in  a 
majestic  Alpine  location,  and  it  re- 
cently had  a  social  affair  in  a  former 
royal  palace  where  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Russian  czars  once  dined. 

This  neighborhood  church  with  a 
difference  is  the  Atterberry  Army 
Chapel  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
Major  Ernest  W.  Armstrong  is  the 
chaplain. 


Altar  dedication  for  Atterberry  Chapel, 
Frankfurt,  Ger.  Chaplain  Ernest  W. 
Armstrong  (right)  kneels  with  some 
chapel  members. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  Atter- 
berry's  location  which  set  it  apart 
also  from  many  other  Army  chapels. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  a  high  percent- 
age of  family  membership,  since  it 
happens  to  be  located  in  a  region 
which  is  heavy  on  dependent  hous- 
ing and  light  on  troop  billets. 

It  also  has  an  unusual  number  of 
civilians  among  its  worshipers,  some 
of  whom  are  not  even  connected 
with  the  military  services.  Frankfurt, 
an  important  headquarters  city, 
teems  with  government  workers, 
private  American  businessmen,  stu- 
dents and  tourists.  The  door  of  the 
chapel  is  open  also  to  the  German 
population,  and  some  local  residents 
respond  to  the  invitation. 

To  have  Germans  among  the 
worshipers  is  always  good  for  inter- 
national understanding,  but  there  is  a 
particular  dividend  when  a  German 
goes  to  Atterberry.  Datelines  like 
"Little  Rock"  and  "New  Orleans" 
are  all  too  common  in  German  news- 
papers, and  the  people  are  not  al- 
ways happy  at  what  they  read. 
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So  it  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  they  discover  that  Chaplain 
Armstrong  is  a  Negro.  They  quickly 
note  that  the  congregation,  ninety 
per  cent  of  which  is  white,  not  only 
doesn't  care  but  hardly  seems  to 
notice. 

TO  the  people  of  Atterberry,  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  considerably 
more  of  a  reality  than  it  would  be  to 
the  people  back  home.  It  isn't  some- 
thing that  they  just  read  about.  It  is 
something  that  lies  only  fifty  miles 
from  their  door.  Many  members  of 
the  congregation,  including  the 
chaplain,  are  assigned  to  fighting 
units  stationed  on  freedom's  frontier. 

Anyone  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
chapel  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  firsthand,  and  help,  the  victims 
of  Communist  oppression.  Nearby 
is  the  Bonames  Refugee  Reception 
Center,  where  the  German  state  of 
Hesse  helps  resettle  these  unfortu- 
nate people. 

The  chapel  has  taken  on  the  big 
and  useful  task  of  collecting  clothing 
for  the  Center.  This  is  badly  needed. 
Sometimes  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
warmth,  since  the  refugees  often  flee 
with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  Proper  clothing  may  also  be 
needed  so  that  a  refugee  can  get  a 
suitable  job. 

The  Protestant  Women  of  the 
Chapel,  Sunday  school  children,  Girl 
Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  all  have  put 
on  collection  drives  for  the  Center. 
On  one  occasion  they  gathered  so 
much  that  an  Army  six-by-six  truck 
was  required  to  transport  it  all. 

Sunday  school  children  also  have 
brought  in  soap  and  washcloths  for 
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Outside  view  of  Atterberry  Chapel, 
Frankfurt,  Ger.  This  Army  chapel 
serves  an  unusual  community  not  far 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 


the  children  at  the  home.  And  the 
bleak  life  there  has  been  brightened 
through  the  holding  of  parties,  and 
through  gifts  of  food  and  toys  at 
Christmas  time.  The  home  has  re- 
ciprocated, as  best  it  could,  by  send- 
ing a  children's  chorus  to  the 
Atterberry  services. 

The  chapel  also  serves  in  more 
customary  ways.  Atterberry,  like 
churches  everywhere,  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  proper  religious 
training  of  its  young.  The  Sunday 
school,  under  the  energetic  guidance 
of  Mrs.  James  M.  Sellers,  is  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  chapel.  It 
uses  the  facilities  of  a  nearby  ele- 
mentary school. 

Mrs.  Sellers  says  the  teachers  are 
chosen  with  great  care.  Those  with- 
out experience  get  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  then  become  assistant 
teachers  for  awhile.  Only  then,  Mrs. 


Sellers  thinks,  can  they  answer  the 
astute  questions  children  sometimes 
ask  ("Who  made  God?")  or  comfort 
the  child  who  had  been  thoughtlessly 
told  she  wouldn't  go  to  heaven  be- 
cause she  had  broken  a  friend's  toy. 
("Your  mother  doesn't  stop  loving 
you  because  you've  been  naughty 
and  neither  does  God.") 

The  choirs,  too,  are  capably 
handled.  The  director  of  the  Senior 
Choir,  Mrs.  Dean  Woodruff,  studied 
music  in  college.  Before  each  Sunday 
service  there  is  a  session  of  voice 
instruction  by  Stanley  Kimes,  a 
former  voice  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  who  now  is  in 
Frankfurt  with  an  American  publish- 
ing firm.  Mrs.  Kimes  is  choir  organist 
and  directs  the  chapel's  other  two 
choirs:  the  Junior  for  children  nine 
to  thirteen  years  old  and  the  Cheru- 
bim for  five-  to  eight-year-olds. 

Mrs.  Woodruff  feels  the  choirs 
not  only  add  greatly  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  services,  but  also  are  of 
personal  benefit  to  the  singers.  They 
get    a    deep    understanding    of    the 


One  of  the  services  of  Atterberry  is 
the  Sunday  school  program.  This 
class  is  held   in   American  school. 


meaning  of  each  song.  She  has 
worked  to  give  her  choir  an  active 
social  program,  making  it  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  to  qualified  singers. 

THE  services  themselves  are  also 
of  prime  importance.  And  Chap- 
lain Armstrong,  an  Army  careerist, 
has  a  flair  for  making  the  sermons 
meaningful.  He  once  extracted  the 
meaning  from  the  hymn  "Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee"  by  having  the  choir 
sing  it  passage  by  passage,  explain- 
ing each  part  as  they  went  along. 

He  also  livens  his  sermons  with 
pertinent  jokes.  He  once  told  of  the 
woman  who  complained  bitterly 
about  a  church  service,  saying  the 
sermon  was  dull  and  the  choir  was 
singing  off-key.  To  this  her  daughter 
replied:  "But,  Mummy,  you  only 
paid  a  dime." 

Chaplain  Armstrong,  for  all  his 
energy,  couldn't  have  made  Atter- 
berry what  it  is  without  help.  He 
gets  this  in  a  measure  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  some  other  churches.  One 
of  the  most  notable  laymen  in  the 
chapel  is  Harlan  A.  Westrell  who, 
on  Laymen's  Sunday,  1961  received 
the  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from 
The  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

Mr.  Westrell,  a  very  high-ranking 
civil  servant,  has  a  demanding  job 
and  is  constantly  on  the  road.  Never- 
theless, he  somehow  finds  time  to  be 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  recorder 
for  the  chaplain's  fund,  chairman  of 
the  chaplain's  advisory  council  and 
cubmaster  of  the  chapel  supported 
pack.  These  positions  are  not  honor- 
ary; each  of  them  entails  work. 

Mrs.  Westrell  is  scarcely  less  ac- 
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tive.  She  has  served  as  leader  of  the 
Brownie  troop,  president  of  the 
Women  of  the  Chapel  and  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher. 

The  Westrells  had  been  very  ac- 
tive in  their  home  church  at  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  but  vowed  they  would 
be  less  active  in  Frankfurt.  They 
didn't  succeed  very  well. 

Other  highly  active  Atterberryites 
include  Mrs.  Woodruff,  who  is  Girl 
Scout  leader  as  well  as  choir  director. 
Her  husband,  Dean,  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Men  of  the  Chapel 
and  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Pfc  Kenneth  L.  Clark,  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is 
scoutmaster  of  the  church-supported 
troop  and  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 
The  family  of  Capt.  John  Myers  has 
contributed  three  teachers  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  Capt.  Myers 
serves  as  chapel  publicity  director. 

Capt.  Robert  Kruger  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  chaplain's  fund 
council,  and  as  such  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  way  the  chapel's 
money  is  spent.  The  matter  of 
finances  is  another  thing  that  sets  a 
military  chapel  apart  from  a  home 
church.  It  is,  to  be  frank,  a  budget 
committee's  dream,  since  it  has  no 
chaplain's  salary  or  building  fund  to 
worry  about. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think,  as  many  people  do,  that  the 
Army  picks  up  the  bill  for  every- 
thing. The  collection  plate  is  an 
important  thing  at  Atterberry,  too. 
Without  it  there  could  not  be  the 
effective  Sunday  school  or  choir 
programs.  Nor  could  the  chapel 
make  its  charitable  contributions  or 
pay  for  courses  of  instruction  for  its 
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lay  leaders  at  the  Army's  Alpine 
retreat  house  at  Berchtesgaden, 
Germany. 

If  the  financial  position  is  an  im- 
portant plus  for  Atterberry  there  is 
also  an  important  minus.  And  this 
sometimes  makes  its  people  envy 
the  church  back  home.  It  is  the 
matter  of  rotation.  It  seems  that  the 
chapel  no  sooner  gets  a  good 
organist,  group  leader  or,  for  that 
matter,  chaplain,  than  it  is  time  for 
them  to  go  back  to  the  States.  Re- 
cruiting problems  are  enormous. 

The  difficulties  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  first-grade  girl  who  recently 
ran  happily  into  her  Sunday  school 
classroom,  only  to  come  running  out 
a  second  later  sobbing  "That's  not 
my  teacher!" 

Problems  or  not,  Atterberry  is 
doing  a  good  job  ministering  to  the 
rather  unusual  community  it  serves. 
And  Chaplain  Armstrong  thinks  that 
it  goes  further  than  its  direct  service 
to  the  people  who  participate  in  its 
program.  "The  chapel,"  he  says, 
"exerts  a  mute  influence  on  the 
community  by  just  being  there.  Even 
people  who  never  set  foot  inside 
see  it  and  think  'someday  I'll  need 
it/"  ■■ 


QUIET,  PLEASE! 

"I  am  building  a  church,"  said  a 
small  boy  playing  with  a  set  of 
blocks,  "and  we  must  be  very 
quiet."  His  father,  eager  to  en- 
courage this  unexpected  reverence, 
asked,  "Why  are  we  to  be  quiet  in 
church?"  Came  the  boy's  response: 
"Because  the  people  are  asleep." 

— Missionary  Tidings 


MAN 
WHO 
SAW 
THE 
LORD 

By  J.   Carter  Swaim 


SCIENTISTS  tell  us  that  all  the 
laws  of  the  ocean  can  be  studied 
in  a  teacup.  So  it  is  that  there  are 
sections  of  the  Bible  in  which  the 
message  of  the  whole  book  is 
summed  up.  Such  a  portion  is  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  It  deals  with  the  old  covenant 
and  the  new;  witji  the  history  of  the 
people  of  God  and  the  culmination 
of  that  history  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah;  with  the  depth  and  tragedy 
of  human  sinfulness  and  the  might 
and  power  of  redemptive  suffering. 
So  also  within  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
there  is  one  chapter  which  contains 
within  itself  something  of  the  mo- 
tives, the  experiences,  and  the  en- 
during message  of  the  prophet. 
Chapter  6  gives  us  a  picture  of  "The 
Man  Who  Saw  the  Lord" — and  of 
what  happened  to  him  and  his  com- 
munity as  a  result.  The  chapter  does 
not  come   at  the  beginning  of  the 


book  because  it  was  only  as  he 
looked  back  upon  it  that  the  prophet 
saw  how  a  youthful  vision  sum- 
marized his  whole  career.  Milton 
says : 

The  childhood  shows  the  man, 
As  morning  shows  the  day. 

Recalling  his  early  experience, 
Isaiah  saw  that  it  contained  the 
promise  and  the  outline  of  his  career. 
Isaiah  belonged  to  the  writing 
prophets.  Earlier  prophets,  like 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  committed  their 
messages  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  hearers.  Isaiah  was  able  to 
give  more  fixed  form  to  his  inspired 
utterances,  and  seems  indeed  to  have 
had  a  band  of  disciples  who  helped 
him  in  his  work.  In  this  he  fore- 
shadowed Jesus  who  "called  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him.,> 

Isaiah's   Call 

Isaiah  was  a  man  of  privilege.  It 
is  inferred  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  king's  court  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  processes  of  government 
that  he  himself  belonged  to  the 
nobility.  God  shows  no  partiality, 
and  can  use  all  kinds  of  persons  in 
his  service.  Amos  was  a  herdsman 
from  the  fields  of  Tekoa,  and  Isaiah 
the  high-born  friend  of  princes. 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  indeed 
the  nephew  of  one  king,  Amaziah, 
as  he  was  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  others,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Heze- 
kiah.  The  ruling  classes  refused  to 
take  Amos  seriously  because  he  be- 
longed to   the   peasant   class.   They 
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could  not  so  readily  dismiss  Isaiah, 
because  he  was  one  of  their  own 
number.  Conversely,  Isaiah  did  not 
allow  his  friendship  for  the  nobility 
to  weaken  his  demand  for  justice  in 
high  places  and  in  low.  For  him, 
Israel's  faithfulness  to  God  was 
shown  not  in  careful  observance  of 
the  cult  but  in  righteousness  applied 
to  the  social  order. 

Isaiah's  call  came  to  him  "in  the 
year  that  King  Uzziah  died."  His- 
torians calculate  this  as  about  750 
B.C.,  and  so  we  get  an  approximate 
date  in  the  life  of  the  prophet.  The 
ancient  world  had  no  better  way  of 
measuring  time  than  by  the  reigns 
of  successive  monarchs.  Even  the 
birth  of  Jesus  is  reported  in  the 
Gospels  to  have  occurred  "in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king."  History 
books  now,  however,  date  Herod 
with  respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Everything  now  is  either  B.C. — that 
is,  before  Christ — or  A.D. — that  is, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Isaiah  was 
one  of  the  prophets  who  preached 
the  gospel  beforehand  and  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
whose  birth  would  give  a  fixed  point 
to  humanity. 

Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  in  the  year  of 
Uzziah's  death.  Great  events  in  the 
political  world  may  often  serve  to 
crystallize  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
and  so  be  the  means  by  which  God 
calls.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
caused  Karl  Barth  to  challenge  the 
easy  simplicities  that  marked  theol- 
ogy in  an  earlier  age,  to  turn  anew 
to  what  God  was  saying  in  the 
Scripture,  and  to  formulate  a  search- 
ing new  approach  to  the  problems 
faced  by  the  church  in  our  age.  The 


dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  set 
one  man  to  writing  furiously;  he  al- 
lowed himself  no  rest  until,  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  words  a  day, 
he  wrote  a  book  telling  us  what  God 
was  saying  to  him  in  that  awful 
moment. 

Others  remember  how  the  death 
of  a  pastor  or  Sunday  school  teacher 
crystallized  for  them  the  things  for 
which  one  might  worthily  live.  Still 
others  recall  a  vision  that  came  to 
them  in  the  year  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  died,  or  the  year  that 
Senator  Taft  died.  Have  you  con- 
sidered what  God  might  now  be 
saying  to  you  through  current  events, 
or  through  the  experiences  to  which 
you  have  been  summoned?  Did  He 
say  anything  to  you  the  year  in  which 
Dag  Hammarskjold  died? 

We  must  not  be  so  agog  for  the 
marvelous  that  we  forget  that  God 
ordinarily  speaks  to  us  through  the 
circumstances  of  the  common  life. 
One  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  church 
is  a  prayer  for  enlightenment.  It  bids 
us  "ask  no  dream,  no  prophet 
ecstasies."  When  we  analyze  the 
"prophet  ecstasies,"  it  appears  that 
even  they  began  upon  a  very  real 
earth  where  simple  things  took  on 
symbolic  meaning.  Isaiah's  vision 
came  to  him  in  the  temple.  He  had 
been  there  often,  but  on  one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  the  whole  took 
on  significance  not  sensed  before. 

Isaiah's  Response 

In  the  temple  was  the  altar,  and 
on  the  altar  the  fire  was  never  al- 
lowed to  go  out.  From  earliest  days 
the  Hebrews  thought  of  light  as 
symbolizing  the  glory  of  God.  Priests 
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in  the  temple  swung  their  incense- 
burners,  the  rising  fumes  symbolizing 
the  lifting  up  of  the  prayers  of  the 
people  of  God  (see  Revelation  5:8; 
8:4).  Suddenly  Isaiah  realized  for 
himself  what  it  all  meant.  The  altar 
was  the  throne  of  the  Eternal;  the 
light  was  but  the  reflection  of  his 
shining  splendor;  the  cloud  of  smoke 
meant  that  "the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house"  (1  Kings  8:10). 
The  words  of  a  Psalm  caught  up 
the  feeling: 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  flashes   forth 
flames  of  fire 

and    in   his   temple    all    cry,    "Glory!" 
(Ps.  29:7,  9). 

But  it  was  not  only  that  temple  which 
was  filled  with  God's  glory.  In  the 
Levitical  choirs  Isaiah  heard  an 
angel  say: 

Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

Whenever  we  come  into  contact 
with  the  holiness  of  God,  our  instant 
reaction  is  to  become  ashamed  of 
our  own  unholiness.  When  Peter  saw 
the  power  of  God  manifested  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  he  exclaimed:  "De- 
part from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man" 
(Lk.  5:8).  Job's  words,  when  he 
had  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  were: 

I  despise  myself, 

and  repent  in   dust   and   ashes    (Job 
42:6). 

Isaiah's  instinctive  response  to  the 
holiness  of  God  is  a  cry  of  confes- 
sion: "Woe  is  me!  For  I  am  lost;  for 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  Other 


men  might  have  been  glad  to  know 
that  others  shared  their  guilt,  but 
this  brought  no  comfort  to  Isaiah. 
"And  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips." 

On  another  occasion  Isaiah  heard 
God  say: 

Though    your    sins    are    like    scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow    (Isa. 
1:18). 

In  the  youthful  vision  which  we  are 
considering,  he  learned  that  God 
himself  has  made  provision  for  the 
covering  and  the  healing  and  the 
removal  of  our  sins.  Since  the  lips 
reveal  what  the  mind  and  heart  are 
thinking  and  feeling,  Isaiah  sensed 
that  his  lips  symbolized  his  guilt.  In 
the  Scripture,  fire  is  not  only  the 
symbol  of  God's  glory  but  also  the 
instrument  by  which  he  consumes 
the  dross  and  burns  up  the  evil.  In- 
stantly, then,  an  angelic  being 
brought  part  of  the  altar  fire  and 
touched  his  lips  and  said:  "Your 
guilt  is  taken  away  and  your  sin  for- 
given." Pardon  and  purity  remain 
the  conditions  of  conversion  and  re- 
newal. 

For  Isaiah  there  is  a  voice,  too: 
"Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us?"  The  voice  implies  that 
God  has  work  to  be  done  which  only 
man  can  do.  Isaiah  responds:  "Here 
am  I!  Send  me."  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Leiper  points  out  that  under  such 
circumstances,  we  are  too  apt  to 
say:  "Here  am  I.  Send  my  brother." 
Isaiah  does  not  yet  know  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  which  he  is  sum- 
moned, but,  like  Abraham,  he  re- 
sponds to  the  divine  summons  and 
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goes  forth  "not  knowing  where." 

Uzziah  left  the  nation  in  pretty 
bad  condition.  Iniquities  were  rife. 
The  king  himself  had  sought  the 
power  which  belonged  only  to  the 
priests  (read  the  story  in  2  Chroni- 
cles 26:16-21).  It  is  therefore  no 
easy  task  to  which  Isaiah  is  sum- 
moned. The  people  would  not  re- 
spond readily  to  his  message.  They 
would  hear  but  not  understand,  see 
but  not  perceive.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  that  it  would  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  them.  When  Pharaoh  re- 
fused to  heed  the  words  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  his  heart  was  hardened. 
In  describing  the  dual  effect  of  his 
parables,  melting  the  hearts  of  some, 
stiffening  the  resistance  of  others, 
Jesus  cited  the  strange  words  to 
Isaiah  (compare  Matthew  13:14,  15 
with  Isaiah  6:9,  10). 

God's  servant  is  not  responsible 
for  results,  but  only  for  faithfulness 
in  his  mission.  Many  will  reject  his 
message  and  this  rejection  will  lead 
to  moral  degeneration,  making  the 
nation  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  powers. 
However,  the  prophetic  consolation 
is  that  there  will  still  be  some  to 
whom  and  through  whom  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  will  be  heard.  Isaiah 
formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  Rem- 
nant, the  saving  minority,  through 
whom  God's  witness  would  continue 
to  be  made.  What  situations  are 
there  now  in  which  God  can  speak 
effectively  and  redemptively  only  if 
you  are  willing  to  belong  to  a  small 
minority,    a   faithful   Remnant? 


Success   tip  for  young  man:   Start   at 
the  bottom  and  wake  up. — R.N. 
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AIN'T  IT  THE  TRUTH? 

It's  often  very  hard  to  tell 

The  real  thing  from  the  phoney, 
Sometimes    what's    labeled    "Food    for 
Thought" 
Turns  out  to  be  baloney! 

— F.  G.  Kernan 
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Love  for  the  Lonely 


By  William  F.  Dunkle,  Jr. 


LONELINESS  is  the  air  of  our  day.  It  is  our  most  widespread, 
spiritual  and  psychological  problem. 

So  many  millions  today  are  uprooted. 

We  have  lost  the  rootage  of  ancient  verities. 

Everything  seems  to  have  changed  which  once  was  familiar. 

As  wanderers  we  have  lost  what  somebody  has  described  as  "the 
sense  of  the  situate,"  the  feeling  of  belonging.  We  move  around  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  never  feeling  that  anywhere  is  our  abiding 
place. 

What  we  need,  each  for  himself,  is  a  personal  stand  from  which 
to  look  out  on  the  world — a  spiritual  vantage  point. 

As  much  as  anything  I  know,  it  is  this  problem  of  loneliness  which 
explains  the  desperate  quest  for  security  which  is  especially  the  sign 
of  our  time. 

And  what  it  all  means  is  that  multitudes  need  a  home. 

I 

God's  love  can  bring  us  home  is  the  assurance  of  the  Bible.  "God 
who  brings  the  lonely  home"  (Ps.  68:6  Moffatt). 

First,  to  an  at-homeness  with  ourselves. 

He  can  supply  inner  resources.  That's  what  the  shepherd  psalmist 
meant  when  he  sang,  "He  restoreth  my  soul."  No  matter  how  un- 
settled our  civilization  is,  each  of  us  can  find  in  God  changeless  truth 
and  abiding  reality  and  can  store  them  inwardly. 

God  has  built  his  home  inside  our  hearts.  .  .  . 

Where  we  can  be  at  home  with  him  and  thus  with  ourselves. 

When  they  razed  an  old  church  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  they  found 
a  stained-glass  picture  of  Holman  Hunt's  "Christ  Praying  in  the 
Garden."  Generations  earlier  it  had  been  covered  with  organ  pipes. 
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Nor  could  it  be  seen  from  the  exterior  of  the  building,  for  the  brick 
wall  of  a  neighboring  structure  obscured  it.  Almost  everybody  had 
forgotten  it  was  there. 

Just  as  behind  the  facade  of  modern  life,  the  reality  of  God  is  still 
alive  in  human  hearts  waiting  to  be  recognized  and  appropriated. 

When  we  tear  away  the  outer  veneers  of  sophisticated  civilization, 
we  find  God  at  the  center  of  every  life. 

That's  where  he  makes  his  home. 

That's  where  we  can  be  at  home  again  with  him. 

And  thus  with  our  very  best  selves. 

It's  the  best  possible  cure  for  loneliness.  Try  it. 

God  is  waiting  there  for  you. 

II 

And  God  can  bring  us  to  this  at-homeness  no  matter  where  we  go 
in  this  world. 

It  really  makes  no  difference  where  we  live. 

In  September  I  flew  across  Europe  in  an  airplane  as  the  twilight 
gathered  the  shadows  together.  One  after  another  of  the  world's 
great  capitals  passed  beneath  our  wings — Rome,  Paris,  London.  .  .  . 

It's  a  strange  feeling  to  sit  high  in  the  heavens,  detached  and  aloof, 
and  see  the  thousand  twinkling  lights  of  a  great  city.  It's  like  having 
God's  view. 

Every  light  below  bespoke  human  activity — humanity  blinking  on 
and  off,  lives  coming  into  being  and  then  dying  away,  cars  and  trains 
and  trams  rushing  about,  stopping  and  starting.  It  all  seemed  very 
transient  and  aimless. 

Then  I  looked  from  the  plane's  portholes  outward  and  upward  to 
the  stars.  There  they  were,  fixed  and  certain,  the  unchanging  and 
changeless  beacons  of  an  ordered  universe. 

And  I  knew  God  hadn't  resigned. 

His  eternal  lights  still  shine,  steady  and  bright. 

No  matter  which  city  I  saw  below,  the  same  stars  remained  fixed 
in  their  orbits  above. 

No  matter  how  fast  I  traveled,  I  couldn't  lose  the  stars. 

The  lights  below  flickered  on  and  off. 

But  the  stars  above  endured. 

So  is  God  everywhere,  above  all  times  and  all  places.  We  need 
never  feel  lost  from  him.  The  whole  world  is  his.  All  of  it.  And  he  is 
always  near. 
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From  any  part  of  this  world  we  can  see  his  stars.  He  never  forsakes 
us.  He  never  leaves  us. 

We  are  always  at  home  with  him,  no  matter  where  we  are.  Even 
when  we  are  alone,  we  are  alone  with  God.  Even  when  we  are  far 
from  home,  we  are  never  far  from  God. 

Ill 

So  when  God  is  always  waiting  within  us  and  is  always  alive 
around  and  above  us,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  but  loneliness. 

That  is  faith's  sure  foundation. 

That  is  the  soul's  certain  security. 

Are  you  troubled  and  anxious  about  the  changing  scenes  of  modern 
life?  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  nothing  is  the  same  anymore,  that  you 
can't  be  sure  of  anything,  that  all  values  are  adrift  in  a  chaotic  time? 

God  remains  the  same.  He  never  changes. 

But  ultimately  he  changes  everything  else. 

I  went  to  see  the  pyramids,  and  they  proved  it.  Of  course  they  are 
wonders  of  ancient  architecture.  But  they  are  also  colossal  monuments 
to  man's  oppression  of  men.  When  I  looked  at  them  I  couldn't  help 
picturing  the  countless  hours  of  gruelling  toil  that  built  them,  the 
gasping  efforts  of  a  million  slaves,  the  brutal  force  that  compelled 
their  erection. 

But  I  also  saw  how  the  winds  of  God  had  slowly  worn  them  away, 
how  ageless  desert  sands  were  levelling  them  inexorably,  how  the 
highest  monuments  of  evil  finally  yield  to  God. 

We  can  cling  to  a  God  like  that. 

We  can  hold  fast  to  a  changeless  God  who  finally  has  his  way 
about  everything. 

Men  rebel,  but  God  always  wins. 

That's  sure  enough.  Anchor  your  faith  in  it. 

Put  down  your  roots  in  that  assurance. 

You'll  find  all  the  security  you  need.  The  fear  that  breeds  loneliness 
fades  before  this  faith. 

Yes,  God  is  at  home  within  you.  You  are  living  in  God's  world. 
His  values  never  change. 

You  can  always  find  him. 

You  are  always  at  home  with  him. 

You  can  always  depend  on  him. 

He  brings  the  lonely  home. 

For  he  is  love.  ■  ■ 
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O  Lord,  thou  hast  called  us  to  be 
in  this  place  at  this  time.  May  we 
be  mindful  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  ours  as  military  personnel — 
to  maintain  order,  to  establish  a  rule 
of  law,  to  protect  the  peace.  Make 
us  obedient  always  to  the  laws  of 
God.  Grant  that  in  the  hour  of  crisis 
we  may  be  brave;  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  we  may  exercise  self- 
control  and  not  be  guilty  of  license 
in  moral  living.  Help  us  to  use  our 
skills  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
nation.  Give  us  faith  in  God  and 
may  we  demonstrate  our  faith  by 
regular  worship  of  thee  in  the  chapel 
and  in  our  own  private  world. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Father  in  Heaven,  make  me  aware 
— aware  of  my  own  sin  and  the  sins 
of  others,  of  selfishness,  of  indiffer- 
ence, of  greed,  of  unkindness,  of  in- 
justice, of  racism,  of  materialism,  of 
isolationism.  O  God,  make  me  aware 
— aware  of  thy  beauty,  thy  love,  thy 
concern  for  me  and  all  my  brothers, 
thy  desire  for  our  salvation.  Almighty 
One,  make  me  aware — aware  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  of  which  I  am  and 
we  are  citizens,  a  kingdom  of  love, 
joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  good- 
ness, faithfulness,  gentleness,  and 
self-control.  Father  of  Mercy,  make 
me  aware — aware  of  thy  grace,  thy 
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moral  enablement,  which  comes  to  us 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  what 
we  cannot  do  in  our  own  strength — 
live  as  good  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  Shield  of  our  help,  we 
turn  to  thee  for  thou  art  our  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble.  The  way  before  us 
is  dark.  We  know  not  which  road 
to  travel.  Often  we  are  discouraged 
and  lonely.  Thousands  rise  up  against 
us  and  against  thee.  The  hosts  of 
wickedness  seem  to  prevail.  Grant 
that  we  may  have  faith  to  believe 
with  the  psalmist  that  we  should:  Be 
still  and  know  that  thou  art  God, 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us. 
For  Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 

O  thou  who  art  radiant  amid  life's 
perils,  take  from  us  our  fretfulness 
and  despair.  Give  us  serenity  of  mind 
and  faith  to  trust  thee  when  the  way 
is  dark.  Thou  didst  promise  to  us 
abundant  life  and  it  is  here  but  help 
us  to  know  how  to  find  it  and  realize 
it.  May  we  have  that  blessedness  that 
comes  from  the  presence  of  Christ 
within — Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory.  Help  us  to  perform  our  work 
in  thy  world  with  cheerfulness.  In 
the  name  of  him  who  said,  Peace  I 
leave  with  you  .  .  .  my  peace  give  I 
unto  you  .  .  .  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Of  Apples  and  Germs 

The  maxim,  "an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away/'  has  been  con- 
firmed by  more  than  1,300  volunteer 
students  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. In  the  three-year  study,  health 
records  showed  significantly  fewer 
calls  to  the  University's  health  cen- 
ter by  the  apple-eating  students  than 
others.  Investigators  said  vitamin  C 
in  the  apples  might  have  accounted 
for  the  benefit. — From  Science  News 
Letters. 

Poorest  Fed 

Haiti  is  the  "poorest  fed"  of 
seventy-six  foreign  nations  covered 
in  a  recent  U.S.  survey.  Donations 
of  $1.00  per  package  to  CARE  Food 
Crusade,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  help 
provide  a  daily  cooked  lunch  for  60,- 
000  underfed  school  children  on  the 
little  island. 

Stassen  Urges  World  Food  Bank 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Staff  Association 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
held  in  New  York  in  January,  Hon. 
Harold  Stassen,  former  President 
Eisenhower's  disarmament  adviser, 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  world 
food  bank  to  aid  nations  suffering 
food  shortages.  "The  most  effective 
opposition  to  any  totalitarianism  is 
the  affirmative  approach  of  endeavor- 
ing to  apply  the  great  principles  of 
our  religion  to  the  whole  range  of 
social,  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions," Mr.  Stassen  said. 


What  Women  Earn 

About  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  in- 
come in  the  form  of  wages  and 
salaries  and  from  self-employment  is 
earned  by  women.  Women's  total 
earnings  are  estimated  at  $50  billion. 
Of  the  24  million  working  women, 
the  Department  of  Labor  reports 
about  4  million  were  "professional 
workers,  managers,  officials  and  pro- 
prietors." 

Money  for  Refugees 

Funds  totaling  $7,804,509  are 
asked  for  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  in 


CAPT  Franklyn  C.  Snow,  Command- 
ing Officer,  USS  General  William 
Mitchell,  congratulates  CDR  John  J. 
Bailey  for  receiving  The  General  Com- 
mission on  Chaplains'  Appreciation 
Certificate.  Chaplain  Robert  A.  Bon- 
ner (MSTSPACAREA  Staff  Chaplain) 
and  Chaplain  Francis  C.  Morgan 
(ship's  Catholic  chaplain)   watch. 


its  1962  program.  Some  examples  of 
service  rendered  by  this  program  are 
Neighborhood  House  in  Berlin.  This 
center  is  visited  by  about  7,000  peo- 
ple a  month.  In  Greece,  a  parish 
church  is  planned  at  Grecochori  for 
1,800  villagers.  In  addition  to  a 
sanctuary,  the  church  will  also  have 
parish  offices  and  rooms  for  Sunday 
schools  and  church  clubs.  In  Burma 
a  mobile  X-ray  unit  will  be  provided 
to  work  with  a  competent  staff  where 
so  many  are  suffering  from  TB. 

Building  Boom  Among  Churches 

In  1960,  for  the  first  time,  the 
annual  estimate  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
value  of  new  construction  of  religious 
buildings  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 
The  boom  is  located  primarily  in 
suburbs  or  the  peripheries  of  the 
cities.  Information  Service  asks:  Is 
the  building  boom  evidence  mainly 
that  the  minds '  of  Americans  have 
always  run  to  buildings,"  or  is  there 
evidence  that  buildings  are  signifi- 
cant reflectors  of  changes  in  church 
thought  and  life?  Is  the  building 
boom  accompanied  by  "good  old 
competition"  or  can  one  discern  co- 
operation influencing  the  construc- 
tion of  edifices? 

Graham  in  South  America 

Billy  Graham's  Greater  Chicago 
Crusade  is  going  on  now — from  May 
30  through  June  17.  Dr.  Graham 
finished  in  the  Winter  a  South 
America  Crusade.  Trouble  developed 
in  some  spots  but  the  campaign  in 
general  was  highly  successful.  In 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  two  services, 
Dr.    Graham   preached   to    an    esti- 
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Architect's  drawing  of  the  Church 
Peace  Center  to  be  built  by  The 
Methodist  Church's  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  in  the  area  of 
the  United  Nations  Plaza.  Planned 
for  interdenominational  use,  it  will 
include  chapel,  cafeteria,  meeting 
rooms,  offices  and  library.  Building  is 
to  be  completed  in  1963. 


mated   18,000  persons;   there  were 
620  decisions. 

Against  Free  Drinks  on  Planes 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  (D.  S.C.) 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  serving 
free  alcoholic  beverages  on  passenger 
planes  during  flights  within  the 
U.S.A.  He  comments:  "It  is  not  only 
unfair  for  teetotaling  passengers  to 
have  to  pay  for  alcoholic  beverages 
served  other  passengers  but  it  is 
also  a  source  of  great  embarrassment, 
and  sometimes  serious  physical  in- 
jury to  the  passenger." 


"Greenhouse"  Culture 

Akira  Takayama,  from  Interna- 
tional Christianity  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  who  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  points  out  that  although  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  Japanese  are 
Christians,  there  are  no  serious  draw- 
backs in  being  a  Christian  in  Japan. 
"Abilities  being  equal,  the  non- 
Christian  is  apt  to  be  chosen  to  fill 
the  job  opening;  but  living  in  a  non- 
Christian  culture  has  made  the  Jap- 
anese Christian  esteem  his  faith. 
Too  often  the  American  takes  his 
Christian  tradition  for  granted.  It  is 
like  an  overcoat  which  is  warm  and 
comforting  when  you  go  outside. 
Inside,  you  don't  need  it  and  so  you 
are  careless  about  it.  Or,  we  might 
say  American  culture  is  like  a  'green- 
house.' It  so  protects  the  American 
Christian  that  he  does  not  know  any 
hardships  in  his  religion." 

Home  for  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

A  sanctuary  to  be  called  the 
"Shrine  of  the  Book"  is  being  built 
in  Jerusalem  to  house  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  other  rare  biblical  man- 
uscripts. It  will  occupy  a  five-acre 
site  and  schedule  calls  for  comple- 
tion in  September,  1963. 

Lutherans  in  Berlin 

American  Lutherans  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  have  organized  their  own 
religious  congregation.  They  are 
holding  Sunday  morning  services  in 
historic  St.  Anne's  Church  in  the 
Dahlem  district.  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Otto  and  Chaplain  (Major)  Frank 
O.  Vavrin  serve  as  pastors. 


Bill  to  Extend  GI  Bill  Benefits 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (D. 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
rights  of  veterans  recalled  by  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard,  and 
prevent  their  losing  rights  previously 
acquired  by  them  under  the  Korean 
GI  Bill  and  the  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1956.  The 
bills  require  a  veteran  to  complete 
his  education  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Veterans  recalled  to  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  are  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  full 
time  authorized  for  educational  pro- 
grams. Senator  Yarborough's  new 
bill,  if  passed,  will  remedy  this  situ- 
ation. 


National  treasurer,  Friends  of  the 
Pusan  Children's  Charity  Hospital, 
Inc.,  Maj  Gen  Floyd  L.  Wergeland 
(left),  accepts  check  for  $725  from 
Maj  Gen  Clinton  S.  Lyter,  commander 
of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
Present  were  Center  Chaplain  Maury 
Hundley,  Jewish  Chaplain  Maurice 
S.  Kleinberg,  Catholic  Chaplain 
Thomas  F.  Craven  and  Protestant 
Chaplain  Walter  G.  McLeod. 
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June  1.  Ascension  Day.  Commemorates  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  40 

days  after  Easter. 
June  1-30.  National  Recreation  Month.  Purpose:  To  draw  attention  to  the 

importance  of  making  wise  use  of  our  leisure  time. 
June  3-9.  National    Humor   Week.    To    encourage    the    development    of   a 

national  sense  of  humor. 
June  4.  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  Advisory  Council    (Disciples 

of  Christ).  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
June  5-6.  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  Divisions  Councils  (Disciples 

of  Christ).  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
June  7-13.  The  General  Synod,  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Buck  Hill 

Falls,  Pa. 
June  10.  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost.  7th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Commemorates 

descent  of  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  Day. 
June  10.  Children's  Day. 
June  10-16.  National  Flag  Week. 

June  11-15.  American  Medication  Association  meetings.   Chicago,   111. 
June  11-17.  National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 
June  12-14.  Armed    Forces     Communications     and    Electronics     Meetings. 

Washington,   D.C. 
June  14.  Flag  Day. 

June  14-16.  U.S.  Open  Golf  Championship.  Oakmont,  Pa. 
June  15-16.  Military  Government  Association  Annual  Conference.  Hartford, 

Conn. 
June  17.  Father's  Day.  Also  Trinity  Sunday. 
June  17-22.  Third  Quadrennial  Convocation  of  Christian  Colleges.  St.  Olaf 

College,  Northfield.  Minn. 
June  19-24.  Annual  Conference,  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Ocean  Grove,  N.J. 
Tune  20-23.  National  Editorial  Association.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Tune  21.  Summer  begins. 

June  26-28.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Convention.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
June  26-30.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
June  27-30.  National  Society  of  Nuclear  Medicine.  Dallas,  Texas. 
June  28-30.  Women's  Open  Golf  Tournament. 
June  30- July  7.  Seminar   on   Theological   Education.    Belfast,    Ireland. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  as  reading  articles  but  for  group 
discussion  and  for  possible  use  as  sermon  materials  for  lay 
leaders.  We  give  now  some  biblical  material  and  questions 
for  discussion  and  lay  leaders. 

1.  A  Sound  Mind  in  a  Sound  Body  (page  13) 

Bible  Material:  Luke  2:52;  Mark  12:29-34;  2  Timothy  1:6,  7 
What  makes  the  whole  man?  What  did  Paul  mean  in  1  Corinthians 
6:19  when  he  said,  "Your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit"?  How- 
did  Jesus  give  the  common  people  a  new  concept  of  their  dignity? 
How  does  Christian  faith  free  a  man  from  fear?  How  does  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  help  you  to  have  better  health? 

2.  Literature  and  Life — II  (page  32) 

Bible  Material:  Isaiah  1:2,  3;  Amos  5:21,  24;  Psalm  1;  Proverbs 
25;  Luke  1:1-4;  Philippians  1:1-11;  Revelation  1:4-8 

Would  it  have  been  preferable  for  the  Bible  to  have  contained 
fewer  literary  types?  Why  or  why  not?  Do  you  think  the  modern 
biographical  form  would  have  been  better  for  telling  the  story  of 
Jesus?  Why  or  why  not?  What  contemporary  literary  forms  do  you 
find  most  helpful  in  presenting  current  religious  truth? 

3.  Who  Is  the  Holy  Spirit?  (page  42) 
Bible  Material:  John  14:25-27;  16:7-15 

Should  we  use  "it"  or  "he"  in  referring  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why? 
Why  do  we  speak  of  God  as  the  Trinity — three  in  one?  What  was 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament?  In  the  New?  Now? 

4.  Man  Who  Saw  the  Lord  (page  51) 
Bible  Material:  Isaiah  6 

What  happened  to  Isaiah  in  the  Temple  as  recounted  in  Isaiah  6? 
What  kind  of  person  was  Isaiah?  What  was  he  called  upon  to  do? 
What  was  his  response?  To  what  extent  is  our  call  the  same  as 
Isaiah's?  What  should  we  do  about  it? 
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Churches  of  the  Presidents  in  Washington  by  Olga  Jones.  Exposition  Press, 
386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  book.  Perhaps  at  times  too  much  detail  on  the 
minister's  sermon  is  given,  but  all  in  all,  the  religious  habits  of  the  presi- 
dents mentioned  are  quite  interesting.  Here  is  a  brief  account  of  sixteen 
Washington  churches  that  presidents  attended.  The  last  one  is  the  Holy 
Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church  where  John  F.  Kennedy  goes,  the  first 
and  only  Catholic  president.  The  largest  number  of  presidents  attended 
the  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  (seven).  There  are  seven  Presbyterian 
presidents,  five  attended  the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  one  the  Central 
Presbyterian,  and  one  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian.  It  is  good  to 
know  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  there  are  vital  churches  and  that  in  the 
churches  presidents  and  all  other  citizens  are  on  common  ground. 

The  Inward  Journey  by  Howard  Thurman.   Harper   and  Brothers,  49   E. 
33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $3.00. 

These  meditations  originally  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  Marsh  Chapel, 
Boston  University.  They  are  addressed  to  the  deepest  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  spirit.  They  are  beautiful  but  deep.  Perhaps  their  greatest 
fault  is  their  lack  of  illustrations.  The  author  admits,  "There  are  not  many 
windows  in  these  meditations."  But  written  as  they  are  for  very  mature 
minds  and  by  a  deeply  penetrating  author  and  preacher,  they,  no  doubt, 
will  be  well  received. 

The  Ramparts  We  Watch  by  Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl.  T.  S.  Denison  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  321  Fifth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  $3.95. 

Judge  Youngdahl  is  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  D.C., 
and  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Christian  layman  and  has  spoken  widely  throughout  the  nation.  Recently, 
he  was  the  speaker,  along  with  his  minister-son,  to  the  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel  of  Europe.  He  is  a  challenging  speaker  with  a  significant  mes- 
sage. This  book  contains  sixteen  of  the  major  addresses  the  judge  has  given 
in  recent  years.  They  deal  mainly  with  the  responsibilities  of  Christian 
citizens.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  gain  a  great  deal  of  factual  information 
and  he  will  be  inspired  to  love  America  more  and  give  her  his  best. 
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I  am  presently  a  member  of  the  staff,  Lutheran  Social  Mission  Society  of 
Philadelphia  as  Director,  Christ-Bethlehem  Lutheran  Community  Center,  located 
in  an  all-Negro  section  of  North  Central  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Presently  I  have  any- 
where from  350  to  400  boys  and  girls  weekly;  we  work  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
workers  who  are  all  unpaid.  Challenge  is  not  the  word  for  it,  but  all  I  can  say  is 
that  God  directs  my  daily  work. 

I  thought  perhaps  what  happens  to  one  of  your  LINK  readers  upon  retirement 
might  be  interesting.  Trusting  this  finds  you  well  and  keep  up  the  good  work 
on  your  magazine. 

—Ralph  E.  Berneker,  MSP  Retired,  U.S.  Army,  3006  Diamond  St. 
Philadelphia  21,  Pa. 

Another  Contest  Winner 

I  was  very  happy  to  learn  that  my  testimony  received  the  February  award  in 
the  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  Contest.  This  has  not  only  been  a  blessing  to  me 
and  my  family,  but  also  to  the  folks  in  the  church.  The  Lord  is  really  blessing  this 
magazine   and  its  work. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  gift  I  received  for  the  winning  testimony 
was  donated  to  the  church  for  its  building  fund  program.  I  pray  that  the  Lord 
will  continue  to  bless  the  magazine  and  its  staff  in  a  mighty  way.  May  the  work 
that  you  are  doing  continue  to  serve  in  the  edification  of  those  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

— Alvin  B.  Goode,  SP4,  Hq.  and  Hq.  Co.,  1st  BG,  APO  832,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lovely 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  two  copies  of  the  lovely  magazine,  THE  LINK. 
I  am  studying  them  and  enjoying  them  very  much. 

— Edith  Jane  Grace,  305  Lonsdale  Road,  Toronto  7,  Ontario. 

Touch  of  Sincerity 

I  like  THE  LINK.  It  has  somehow  a  touch  of  true  sincerity. 

— Lora  M.   Conant,  3627  Lowell  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Well  Got  Up 

Just  a  few  lines  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  format  and  contents  of  your 
June  issue.  It's  a  privilege  to  be  a  colleague  of  the  various  persons  whose  ideas 
you  have  assembled  to  make  up  this  magazine.  ...  In  warm  appreciation  for 
the  way  you  got  the  whole  job  up.   (What  prose?) 

— Rev.  John  I.  Daniel,  2  High  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Why  I  Am  a   Christian 

I  have  enjoyed  the  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  articles  in  THE  LINK.  I  guess  I 
am  somewhat  vain,  but  to  date  I  like  my  own  better. 

— Osa  Webb,  P.O.  Box  1105,  Ontario,  Calif. 
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"Why   are   they   called   the   'fair   sex' 
when  they're  such  big  cheaters?" 


Farmer  Cola's  son  was  studying 
in  Paris.  When  he  was  completely 
broke  he  wired  home  for  money, 
asking  for  1,000  francs.  The  next 
day  he  received  a  letter:  "I'm  sending 
you  the  money  as  you  requested. 
But  you,  as  a  student,  surprise  me. 
One  hundred  is  written  with  two 
zeros,  not  three." 

— Pourquoi  Pas? 

The  story  is  told  of  a  great  musi- 
cian who  took  his  orchestra  on  tour, 
and  during  his  travels  received  a  note 
from  a  well-meaning  person  in  one 
of  his  audiences.  This  is  what  the 
note  said:  "I  think  it  only  fair  to 
inform  you  that  the  man  in  your 
orchestra  who  blows  the  instrument 
that  pulls  in  and  out,  only  played 
during  the  brief  intervals  when  you 
were  looking  at  him." 

— Information  Magazine 

Then  there's  this  leader  of  the  pos- 
se who  says  to  the  hoss  thief:  "I  have 
noose  for  you." 

— Mike  Connolly, 
Hollywood  Reporter 


A  friend  drove  his  long,  sleek  car 
into  a  filling  station,  "Fill  'er  up,"  he 
said.  After  a  while,  the  filling  station 
attendant  suggested,  "Better  shut  off 
your  engine.  You're  gaining  on  me." 
— Bob  Hansen  in  Eagle 

A  sarcastic  English  prof  at  a  Tex- 
as college,  disgusted  at  the  poor 
spelling  of  his  students,  has  adopted 
this  new  set  of  grade  designations: 
A  means  Axceptional.  C  means 
Catisfactory.  P  means  Phlunking. 

— Cappers  Weekly 


The  old  man  confided  to  one  of  his 
friends:  "Thank  heaven  my  children 
all  have  been  lucky.  My  oldest  son  is 
a  physician.  The  second  is  in  govern- 
ment. My  daughter  is  a  teacher.  Un- 
fortunately, my  youngest  son  is  in 
America  and  his  company  has  been 
on  strike  for  a  year.  However,  even 
his  unemployment  compensation  has 
been  sufficient  to  support  those  of 
us  left  in  the  old  country." 

— Pourquoi  Pas? 

A  yawn  is  at  least  an  honest  opinion. 
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U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  was  established  in  1876  to  provide 
career  officers  for  the  oldest  armed  forces  afloat.  From  the  original 
nine  cadets  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Sherman, 
to  train  on  the  school  ship,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
has  grown  in  numbers,  facilities,  and  mission,  until  today  it  counts 
an  average  enrollment  of  600  cadets  and  occupies  a  sixty-five  acre 
reservation  in  New  London,  Conn. 

New  London  became  the  home  of  the  Academy  in  1920.  In  1929  the 
present  site  was  established.  The  red-brick,  white-trim  Georgian 
colonial  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied  in  1932.  Picture  above 
shows  cadets  passing  in  review  on  the  parade  grounds. 

The  Academy  curriculum  is  well-rounded,  carefully  integrating 
cultural,  scientific,  engineering,  and  professional  subjects.  However, 
Academy-life  is  not  just  study;  extra  curricular  activities  are  many 
and  varied. 


